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On the evening of May 28, 1935, a group of 2500 local citizens marched down the 
main street of Terre Haute, Indiana. This group consisted of workers, their husbands and 
wives, and an unusually large regiment of children. Their parade ended at the Indiana 
State Teacher’s College Gymnasium, where participants heard the fiery orations of 
Thomas N. Taylor, an organizer for the American Federation of Labor, Harmon Kelley of 
the United Mine Workers, and the Reverend James Kelley who “. . . voiced a plea for 
union men and women to stand firm should any class try to take advantage.” 

The people of Terre Haute who rallied together that Tuesday experienced an 
exciting and memorable night. Yet, what purpose did their march serve? It was a show of 
support by the working people of Terre Haute for the striking workers at the local 
Columbian Enameling and Stamping Mill. Workers at the mill had gone on strike on 
March 23, 1935, and before the Summer of 1935 was over, this small Indiana city would 
experience a general strike that would result in Terre Haute being placed under martial 
law. 


The story of the Terre Haute general strike is well known in local history. A 


conversation in a local park with anyone old enough to remember the events of 1935, will 


include descriptions of workers marching through the streets and, probably, the 


recollection that “that was the time when you could not even buy a sandwich.” 
Historians, too, are well aware of the strike, and it has been reported repeatedly in both 
scholarly journals and in the popular press.” However, discussions of the strike have 
largely ignored the ways in which women participated in these events. Given the 
developments within historical writing, an analysis of this sort is necessary. A study of the 
ways in which women became involved in strike activities, as well as the manner in which 
women strikers were portrayed in the news media, should result in a better understanding 
of notions of masculinity and femininity in a 1930s Midwestern industrial city. 

In the 1980s, Joan Scott reminded historians of the critical difference that exists 
between the terms “sex” and “gender.” Where sex is a biological term used to categorize 
a person as a man or a woman, gender is “. . . a way of denoting ‘cultural constructions’-- 
the entirely social creation of ideas about appropriate roles for men and women.” In 
using the term “gender,” then, I specifically refer to that socially constructed category 
which defines the “proper” behavior for men and women. 

' Terre Haute Tribune, May 28, 1935; Terre Haute 7ribune, May 29, 1935; Terre Haute 
Advocate, May 24, 1935; Indiana State Teacher’s College is now known as Indiana State 
University. 

2? Terre Haute Tribune, July 22, 1935; New York Times, July 23, 1935. 
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Within working-class historiography, the integration of gender has been a slow 
process, and this, in turn, has brought sharp criticism.” Women’s historians and labor 
historians have become, to borrow a phrase from Richard Oestereicher, “separate tribes.” 
In women’s history, gender has become the lens through which behavior is analyzed, while 
the concept of class formation and the development of a class-based culture remain central 
within working-class history.” Although both women’s and working-class history claim 
similar origins, these historians have pursued separate paths for some time. 

Recently, a desire has been expressed to more fully integrate the concept of 
gender into working-class history, and the field is slowly shifting away from the “add 
women and stir” approach to working-class women’s history. Far from de-emphasizing 
class, the incorporation of gender into labor history offers a more complex analysis of 
working-class behavior.’ Today, working-class historians are more willing to admit that a 
person’s social identity goes far beyond issues of class; they realize that gender, race, 
ethnicity, religion, and many other factors must also be considered. The events 


surrounding the 1935 Terre Haute general strike present an excellent case-study to help 
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better understand the ways in which questions of class and gender might intersect. 
Through this exploration, it should become more clear that gender influenced not only the 
ways in which women became active in the strike, but also the manner in which women 
activists were portrayed in the popular media. 

The historian of the Terre Haute general strike is confronted with an especially 
difficult problem. Source material on this important event is scarce. The records of the 
union and the company have long since been lost. Where does the historian turn? Local 
newspapers represent one of the few available sources. Fortunately, all of the local Terre 
Haute papers covered the Stamping Mill strike and the general strike in great detail, and 
while these reports are quite revealing regarding the roles women played in strike 
activities, the coverage is highly gendered. 

Labor troubles began at the stamping mill in March of 1935. After some time, 
labor negotiations had reached an impasse; the management refused to consent to the 
workers’ demands of union recognition, a closed shop, and a collectively bargained 
contract. On the 23rd of March, nearly five hundred workers left their jobs at the mill, and 
the strike was underway." During the first few weeks of the strike, management remained 
unconcerned. The mill, which produced enamel pots and other household supplies, filled 
their orders as usual from its large warehouse inventory. All the while, striking workers 


picketed on North Nineteenth Street outside of the mill.? By June, most area unions had 


Baron, “Questions of Gender: Deskilling and Demasculinization in the US Printing 
Industry, 1830-1915,” Gender and History 1 (Summer 1989), 178-199. 

? Terre Haute Advocate, March 27, 1935. 

°” Interview with Milton Shubert Sebree, conducted by Tom King, June 7, 1980, 
transcribed by Pauline Gliesmann, Vigo County Oral History Program, Vigo County 


pledged their full support to the striking workers at the stamping mill, while 
representatives from the US Department of Labor arrived on the scene to try to negotiate 
a settlement. These attempts by federal officials failed repeatedly. "° 

Throughout the first months of the strike, picketing remained peaceful on North 
Nineteenth Street. In fact, compared to other strikes during this period, the stamping mill 
strike was unusually non-violent. From the beginning of the strike, in March, to the start 
of the city-wide general strike, in July, there was only one incident of labor violence. 

During the last weeks of June, armed guards, contracted by the company, arrived 
to “protect the mill.” In response, a group of strikers stormed the plant in a feeble attempt 
to oust the guards. During the attack, some company offices were vandalized: following 
it, the picketing again remained peaceful. The storming of the Columbian mill was met 
with outrage by local labor leaders and the labor press. The Terre Haute Advocate, the 
local labor newspaper, reminded the strikers that “[t]here is nothing gained in a strike by 
sabotage and no matter who commits the act of vandalism, labor is blamed for it.”"! 

Following this minor act of violence, the stamping mill contracted “workers” to 
come to the plant to clean up the vandalized offices. On July 22, 1935, a group of forty- 
eight labor unions declared a “labor holiday” to protest the importation of what they 
believed to be “scabs.” The general strike had begun. 

During the morning of July 22, workers marched through the streets of Terre 


Haute gathering support as they went. As they went from the factory to Wabash Avenue 


Public Library (Terre Haute, Indiana) Special Collections, 64; Terre Haute Advocate, 
March 27, 1935. 

10 Terre Haute Tribune, April 2, 1935; Terre Haute Advocate, April 12, 195; Terre 
Haute Advocate, May 10, 1935; Terre Haute 7ribune, June 20, 1935. 


and through the downtown area, they demanded that businesses either close for the day or 
risk being closed by force. Gas stations closed. Deliveries of milk, bread, and ice all 
ceased. Even the brothels, for which Terre Haute was most well-known, closed for the 
day. One witness to these events, a reporter for the local Tribune, recalled how a group 
of workers “. . . came in front of the newspaper plant with clubs and threatened to close 
down the plant and break up the machinery if the papers didn’t cease publication for that 
day.”™ By the afternoon, the workers’ holiday was ninety percent effective. It had 
stopped “. . . all forms of transportation, including street cars, buses and taxicabs, and had 
closed virtually every retail place of business in the city.”"* 

In response to these events, Governor Paul V. McNutt placed the city under 
martial law. The National Guard was sent to keep the peace, and they patrolled the streets 
of Terre Haute in armed jeeps. For the next six months, no assemblies were permitted, no 
unauthorized citizen could carry a weapon, and “. . . all crowds, pickets, and other 
assemblages” were ordered to immediately disperse. Shubret Sebree, an old 
acquaintance of Terre Haute’s favorite son Eugene Debs and a witness to the events of 
1935, later remembered how people were gassed a number of times by the National 


Guard. Within two days, 130 people had been taken to the Vigo County jail. "$ 


'! Terre Haute Advocate, June 21, 1935. 
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September 1, 1979. 
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The stamping mill strike and the general strike in July demonstrate the strong ties 
which bound together Terre Haute’s working-class community. What place did women 
have within this community? There can be little doubt that they played an active role 
in Terre Haute’s working-class community. They were visible in the work force, on the 
picket lines, and in the street of Terre Haute. 


In the 1930s, nearly 30,000 people made up the Terre Haute work force; about 


one-quarter of these workers were women. This corresponds to figures available from 
other Midwestern industrial centers. The work force of Chicago, for example, was 
approximately thirty percent female, and between twenty and thirty percent of Indianapolis 
wage-eamers were women. On the state level, twenty percent of Indiana’s work force 
was female.” These statistics show that Terre Haute women comprised a large part of the 
work force. Additionally, further investigation reveals that Terre Haute working-class 
women were quite active in the local labor movement. 

A few week prior to the start of the stamping mill strike, a group of about four 
hundred female garment workers left their jobs at the Stahl-Urban garment factory on 
Wabash Avenue. The causes of the Stahl-Urban strike were almost the same as the causes 
of the stamping mill strike--the refusal of the company to recognize the union and to grant 
workers a collectively bargained contract. The garment workers’ strike lasted only a few 


short weeks, and, in the end, the female led and dominated United Garment Workers local 


7 The 15th Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. IV: Occupations by State 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1933), 103; /5th Census, 422; 
The 16th Census of the United States: 1940, Vol. III (part 2): Characteristics of the 
Population (Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1943), 735; /6th 
Census, 851; 16th Census, 943. 


196 was granted the right to organize the women at the Stahl-Urban plant, and workers 
were given a contract which included a substantial raise in wages. ® 

The garment industry was not the only trade where women could be found in 
1930s Terre Haute--although it, along with domestic service, employed a large number of 
women. Census data from this period shows that women worked in the coal industry, the 
building trades, and in lumber and paper mills. Women, in fact, could be found in almost 
every industry in Terre Haute during the depression. It seems logical, then, to conclude 
that women were among the strikers at the Columbian Stamping Mill and in the mass of 
workers which marched through Terre Haute in July proclaiming the “labor holiday.””” 

What seems most odd about this assumption is that there is practically no mention 
of women in any of the news reports on the stamping mill strike or the general strike. 
Indeed, after looking through the Terre Haute Advocate or Tribune from those months, it 
would be easy to conclude that only men participated in these events. When women are 
brought into the picture, they are mentioned in passing, and they are always present in a 
way which reaffirms their gender roles. The reports of the strike in the popular media 
include women, but they include them in a gendered way--as caretaker of the family and 
protector of the home and hearth. 

Of the many news reports concerning the strike in Terre Haute, only two 


specifically deal with women.” Both of these reports offer a good deal of evidence that, 
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despite their activities in the public sphere, women did not leave their gender roles behind- 
-at least in the eyes of the popular media. The title of the first of these articles itself 
reflects this: “Picketing Off, Mother Turns to Home Tasks: Women Striker Gets Caught 
Up on Wash; Expects Early Victory.””’ Here, the implication seems to be that the strike 
at the stamping mill has only served to disrupt this mother’s normal household duties. 
Indeed, the woman who was interviewed for the article is never given an identity of her 
own; she is either “Mrs. Harry Lloyd” or “wife and mother.” Mrs. Lloyd, according to the 
article, is an employee at the stamping mill. She has worked, alongside of her husband, at 
the mill for seven years. Since the beginning of the strike in March, she has picketed each 
morning from seven until noon; “the family laundry . . . has had to wait to be done in the 
afternoons.””” The implication that the strike interfered with Mrs. Lloyd’s “household” 
duties seems clear, but now that the picketing was called off due to the “Labor Holiday,” 
she was able to resume those duties. Of course, it would be fair to ask when Mrs. Lloyd 
did the laundry when she was working at the mill rather than picketing, but this is not an 
issue in the article. The reporter is only interested in how the strike disrupted Mrs. 
Lloyd’s household routine. 

Further along in this exposé on the Lloyd family, it is reported that the strike 
caused some family suffering. Due to economic hardship, the family was unable to 
consume nutritionally balanced meals on a regular basis. Mrs. Lloyd told the reporter how 


the union commissary supplied the family with some food during the strike, but “. . . it 


stamping mill strike and the general strike, their source and date of publication is 
unknown. 

21 “Picketing Off, Mother Turns to Home Tasks,” Vigo County Public Library (Terre 
Haute, Indiana), Special Collections, Vertical File, “Strikes.” 


does not include things that children should have.” “Fortunately,” the reporter stated, 
“there are no small children in the Lloyd family.”” 

Mrs. Lloyd is shown to be a “true woman.” Her identity is always tied to her 
husband--she has no name other than Harry Lloyd’s wife. The strike has interfered with 
her home tasks. Although she herself has no small children, she expresses a deep concern 
for those families who do, and she is especially worried about their nutritional well-being. 
This particular report on women during the Terre Haute strike, seems to convey that their 
gender roles remained in tact throughout; however, it also offers some important insights 
on the ways in which women became active in the activities surrounding the strike. The 
author writes: 

Mrs. Lloyd expressed the spirit of the women of strikers’ families. She 

laughed as she told of young couples who had been on strike and were 

without money. “It doesn’t seem to make any difference in their loyalty to 

each other,” she said. “Instead of going to the movies or dances they have 

their dates as they walk along the picket line. I know one couple who were 

to have been married the week after we went on strike. Instead of being 

discouraged they have met each day and come to the plant to do picket 

duty together. When we win--and we will win--they will have the 

wedding.” 

From Mrs. Lloyd’s statements that some of the women on the picket line were there as 
“dates,” it might be concluded that some working-class women became involved in the 
strike through male family members and acquaintances. A wife may join her husband on 
the picket line, or a woman, as in Mrs. Lloyd’s description, might join her future husband. 


This also reveals something of the role which gender played in women’s activities. 


It would seem that women were not there because they necessarily felt that the stamping 


” “Picketing Off, Mother Turns to Home Tasks.” 
* «Picketing Off, Mother Turns to Home Tasks.” 


mill workers’ cause was just--they were there to support their men. To use Temma 


Kaplan’s term, these women in 1930s Terre Haute are, to a large degree, exhibiting a 
“female consciousness.” By joining their husbands, brothers, sons, and fiancées on the 
picket line, these women, and I refer to those who were not employed at the mill, possibly 
saw themselves as helping to protect the well-being of the family.” This is not unusual 
behavior. As Kaplan and others have shown, it is quite common for women to become 
involved in strikes or other sorts of collective action especially when they see their family’s 
welfare at stake.” 

The discourse of this piece on the Lloyd family demonstrates that women’s 
involvement in the 1935 strike was viewed through a gendered lens. Other contemporary 
reports echo the same themes when talking about the strike and working-class women. A 
case-in-point is ““Women-Folk Meet Strike Perils With Smiles on Their Lips.” Here the 
insinuation is that Terre Haute women are smiling because they are well-aware that the 
stamping mill strike will result in a victory for the workers. What is most important here, 
however, is that the women are not overly concerned with the issue of union recognition. 
Instead, they are more interested in protecting their family’s welfare, and their interest in 
the strike does not go far beyond this issue. Here, again, Terre Haute women are 


displaying their “female consciousness.””° 


** “Picketing Off, Mother Turns to Home Tasks.” 

*° Temma Kaplan, “Female Consciousness and Collective Action: The Case of 
Barcelona,” Signs 7 (1982), 454-551; Vincent DiGirolamo, “The Women of Wheatland,” 
Labor History 34 (Spring 1993), 236-255. 
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The focal point of this news report, written by Helen Lindsay, is the wives and 
mothers who were picketing alongside of their husbands; Lindsay did not concern herself 
with women who were actually employed by the mill. One passage in the text is 
especially telling: 

Terre Haute wives, mothers and sweethearts, having tucked into bed their 

weary youngsters who had kept vigil with them during the day, gathered 

with their men-folk in front of the inoperative plant. . . . Even had the 

movies been operating they probably would have been deserted. For Miss 

and Mrs. Terre Haute had a counter attraction--one which exceeded even 

the charms of Charles Boyer and Collette Colbert in “Private Worlds” and 

curly haired [sic] Shirley Temple. Their men were facing a crisis; their 

daily bread was at stake, and with a smile in the eyes and a taunt on their 

lips, the women rallied to support the strikers.” 

Lindsay is clearly depicting these women in a way that reflects their roles as wives and 
mothers. They are not thinking of going to see a movie at the Indiana Theater or spending 
an evening dancing at the Marine Room in the Terre Haute House--their family’s welfare 
is at stake, and their place is at their husband’s side helping to protect their “daily bread.” 
Notice that the idea that some of these women may actually have been employed by the 
stamping mill, and that they might be genuinely concerned about the issue of union 
recognition plays no part in Lindsay’s assessment of these women. 

Later in her discussion, Lindsay raises the question of how the strike might affect 
the workers’ families. Since it lasted for several months, Lindsay suspects that food 
shortages were becoming a concern. The women she interviewed, however, were not 
discouraged by the lack of food. Again and Again, they expressed the belief that they 


would be able to eat, so it really did not matter how long the strike lasted. One woman 


revealed that she was not worried about the fact that she could not provide milk for her 
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children because they did not “drink much milk.” Another assured Mrs. Lindsay that her 
infant would be fine because she was still breast feeding, or, as Lindsay, with the 
reporter’s knack for creating drama, put it, “{nJature had defeated labor’s troubles.” The 
women Lindsay spoke with consoled themselves by being thankful for what they did have 
during this time of economic hardship. They knew that they would get food for their 
families, and they gained strength and faith by realizing that they were not alone. One 
woman, after hearing someone say that they were running out of food, said “Hear that? 
That’s Dr. Lee’s family. Guess if they can stand it, we can.””* 

Not every working-class woman in Terre Haute was out supporting the strikers. 
One, who owned a small food store near the mill, armed herself with a .32 caliber pistol 
and vowed to “take-on” anyone who gave her trouble. Another, an elderly German 
woman, ordered pickets off her property after they broke her back fence.” 

From March until July in 1935, there was no female-led riot, nor did the women of 
Terre Haute gather torches and march on city hall. If they did do either, there is no report 
of it in the newspapers. In fact, beyond these two articles, there is practically no mention 
of women being involved--or even present--in strike activities. Many women’s historians 
have repeatedly argued that history has been defined by men, and that even the way in 
which women are seen is “male-defined.”*” The case study presented here seems to 
strengthen their clam. The news reports which do discuss women’s activities in the 


events of 1935 clearly present those women in a gender-specific way. Furthermore, the 


*7 <WWomen-Folk’ Meet Strike With Smiles on Their Lips.” 
*8 <«Women-Folk’ Meet Strike With Smiles on Their Lips.” 
2 «<Women-Folk’ Meet Strike With Smiles on Their Lips.” 
30 See Baron, “Gender and Labor History,” passim. 


history of those disorderly women who were not behaving according to the socially 
created gender roles has been lost--their part in the strike was left out of the narrative. 

The 1930s was a time which saw gender roles constructed and reinforced which 
emphasized the notion of “separate spheres”--men worked for wages and women tended 
to the home and the family. Of course, this idea was not new. Women had traditionally 
been relegated the role of “family caretaker.” What was seen in the 1930s was the 
reinforcement of this idea for many different reasons. 

Throughout the Depression, women were discouraged from seeking employment. 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins went as far as to declare female workers a 
““. . menace to society, [and] a selfish, short-sighted creature, who ought to be ashamed 
of herself”! In their updated study of Muncie, Indiana, Middletown in Transition, 
Robert and Helen Lynd found that: 

The worlds of the two sexes constitute something akin to separate 

subcultures. Each involves an elaborate assignment of roles to its members 

and the development of preferred personality types emphasizing various 

ones of the more significant role attributes. . . . Men are expected to 

perform certain social functions and to behave in certain ways, and another 

set of expectations rules the lives of women. Men get the living, i.e., earn 

the money to buy the living for the family; they pay for their children’s 

education and the family’s leisure, as well as for food, clothing, and 

shelter. . .. women look after affairs within the household; they care for 

small children, and rear and teach the children, always with male authority 


in the background in the form of the father who comes home at night or the 
male superintendent of schools.” 


3l Quoted in William Chafe, The American Woman: Her Changing Social, Economic, 
and Political Roles, 1920-1970 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1972), 107-109. 
* Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural 
Conflicts (New York: Harcourt Brace Javanovich, Publishers, 1937), 176; Also see, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, /t’s Up to the Women (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1933). 


A woman’s role within 1930s American society should be quite clear from the statements 
made by Perkins and the Lynds. Women were housewives and mothers--not industrial 
workers, and, most certainly, not strikers or union activists. Ironically, these sentiments 
ignore that women continually worked for wages throughout the 1930s, and that their 
share of the work force grew from 1930 to 1940.” 

This construction of gender roles, as described by the Lynds and echoed by 
Perkins, is also seen in the news reports of the Terre Haute strike. The notion that a 
woman is the “protector of the family” is made quite clear in both of the news reports 
discussed above. It would also appear that it was this rigid construction of gender that 
excluded the bulk of Terre Haute women from the discourse of the strike. This helps to 
explain why the media reports of the strike continually focused on male workers, why they 
neglected the women who were, most certainly, there. It was because of this conception 
about what constituted “feminine behavior,” that caused women to be written out of the 
history of the general strike.” 

When thinking about the events that took place in Terre Haute during the Spring 
and Summer of 1935, many questions about women come to mind. Unfortunately, many 
answers might never be known due to the lack of source material and the gender-bias 
which the available sources display. Did women play an active role in the strike in ways 
other than as wives and mothers? Were they cooks in a union commissary? Did they run 


day care centers? Did they carry food to the picket line? Were they in the crowd that 
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The 1930 and 1940 US Census supports this contention. 
** For Women in the 1930s, see Susan Ware, Holding Their Own (Boston: Twayne 
Publishers, 1982); for a detailed discussion of the engendering of labor during the 1930s, 


marched up Wabash Avenue and demanded that all of the local businesses close for the 
“labor holiday?” What were their thoughts on the strike? To date, all of these questions 
are without answers. Since the news reports portray women not as they probably were, 
but as socially defined, the historian of the general strike is left to speculate about the role 
of women. 

It is probable that women did participate in the events of 1935. By examining 
other strikes in which women played active roles during this period--such as the United 
Auto Workers’ sit-down strike or the 1934 Minneapolis Teamsters’ strike--it might even 
be possible to hypothesize that the women of Terre Haute were quite active in the Terre 
Haute strike.” 

Still, what is known is sparse, and the events which Terre Haute women witnessed 
and, possibly, in which they participated will continue to be examined through a 
thoroughly masculine perspective as the news reports both portrayed women according to 


the gendered norms of the day and wrote out any activity which violated those norms. 


see Elizabeth Faue, Community of Suffering and Struggle (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1991), Esp. chapter 3. 

35 Majorie Penn Lasky, “Where I Was a Person:’ The Ladies’ Auxiliary in the 1934 
Minneapolis Teamsters’ Strike,” in Ruth Milkman (ed.), Women, Work, and Protest: A 
Century of US Women’s Labor History (Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1985), 181- 
205: 
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SOME OUTSTANDING WOMEN OF OUR CHURCH'S PAST 
The Dedication is taken from the Church's 60th Anniversery Celebration,18%. 
In Dr. Elder's addréss he dsvoted a page or so to the women who had served the 
church. A memorial. "In Paul's letter to the Phillivian's he acknowledged the 
impostancs of women's work in the church,'I entreat thee also,true yoke fellow, 
helo these women for they labored with me in the Gospel'". 
I object to this, for indeed women ask not, nor receivedhelp from the men of 


the church. It is the women who did and do the helping. 


I am not conforming leterally to the title given me. If you have given 


the title any thought at all, you have already made a list of the women you 


think were outstanding in the church. If I no more than list the women who were 


outstanding we would be here all night- if I told you anything about them-longer. 
And you would object to me leaving out your favorites, or worss, secretly hurt, 
this one, or that one was not mentioned. 

Andthe “past”? What is the past? Just how far do you go back in history? I 
am not going back to the earliest church workers, for good workers we have had 
always. Or the good workers,many of whom ars still outstanding, who have come 
within the last forty years, from as far west as California, and norta as Michigan, 
south as Texas, and east as New England. I will not mention anyone living, and 
only a very few gho in my time loomed large. I do not think of them as pillars 
of the church, or Caryadfides, but rather the sowers and the reapers who bring in 
the sheaves, 

There was one member in my time who regularly herded her daughters into the 
sanctuary, and more than did her share, a shiming example. As the twig is bent-so 
true in this case ~ we have another generation of good church workers. 

And just as important, the women of our church have always been known for 
outstanding work in the community. Then there are those who opened their homes for 


money making projects in the suburbs,and toym houses. And always there were crowds, 


for women are lovers of beantzes of spring,the daffadils and rose gardens, and 
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tastfully furnished homes, and good food, plus socialbility. 


a. 


There are those who had and have talent in cooking, sewing hostessing, educa- 
ting and being educated. The women of the church are always mindful of tha 
needs of the church. 

No doubt you have seen yourself in one of these categories. Here are a few 
of the activities our women have had outside the church. 
Lilian Jones White. - President of the Woman's Department Club, active and most 
helpful in the Musical Organization,receiver of the first "Rose" award . 
On the Park Board and the School Board, and most active there. A real hostess 
she was, making people welcome with her sweet smile, and helping younger ones 
to learn, for she did not stop at being a doer herself, but taught others. It 
was, I believe, Mrs. White who instigated the coffee hour after church service. 
Here again was a sample of a mother being an example to her daughter. Her mother, 
Persis Jones, was not only active in this church,but served on the Rose Ladies Ai d 
Board ~- and did she not also write portry? 
There wase Mr, John Gillum, Mrs. Albert Faurot (formerly Anne Sankey), and 
Mrs. Macy Cowgill, all of whom were Presidents of the W. Dept. Club. Mrs. Cowgill 
did unusual things for the church,such as giving an indepth study of the church 
windows. 

During the ministry of G. Isaac} he mad<¢it known that though he liked silencs 
before service, the stage whispers that amused or dismayed some members, of 
Sarah Burton and Lucia Beykaw were as nothing. They could do anything they wished 
in the sanctuary. He called them his blatimum blonds. These ladies gave great 
service to thechurch. Mrs. Burton may have been the first woman on the offial 
Board.She was for years Registrar of Rose Poly. Lucia Brokaw took perfect care 
of the Communion Table and all that was on it. These, along with other; Mr. Bauer= 
Meister(Grossmutter), Mx John Warren,James Black fatcituntell Saien and about 
twehfy others were the INDUATRIAL SOCIETY which long thrived. How they arrived 
at the name Industrial is not known, but industrious they were. The first minutes 


found were 1920. They succeeded the Home Missionary Society and inherited ih ,GIEFT 


p AA 


Ring that had been given that Society in 1887 EATE the greatest good of missions. 


ne 
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For years this society made mince meat by a secret recipe. The meat used was tongue. 
On an appointed day they took thamselves and a great bowl Eee oe of thse fixings, 
some of them already prepared at home,to the church en, e A 
later sold 32 to 45 quarts each year, for the benefit of the church And woe to 
anyone who refusdd to buy their wangat @1 a quart, a high price for those days. 
They also had pan cake suppers in the 1920s on Shrove Tuesday,using Mrs. Black's 
recipe,and selling the recipe. Pancakes a la Black. In 1933 some of the women 
were still preparing mince meat. The Industrial Society has now passed into history 
like its members, but there are those who still remember it with great respect. 

To the ladies, God Bless them!! What would the church be without them? Church 
histories and directories show the women outnumber the men. It is usually the 
women wemen who bring their husbands and sons to the church. When the church 
needs repairs and replacements who are called upon to help finance? The women 
usually resort to Bazaars- by any other name the same and just as sweet! Some- 
times a unique and good money maker comes to light,like bringing children and men 
into the affair, one of the most successful being a two_day Mother Goose Fair in 
1999 ~ in December of course. 

And that brings us to the past of long ago. I plan to tell you of three out- 
standing and quite different women . The first, our social worker I was able to 


find so little about, yet she stands out like a beacon. 


ance in my records is as a memgber of the Sewing Society,which I shall tell more 
about leter. In 1889 she suggested a money makeing plan, a new entertainment 

she had heard about called FEAST OF DAYS. Two meetings later it was in the plan- 
ning stage. It was an arrangement for selling things! from booths approapriately 
marked. Monday, being wash day the booth was to be decorated with clothes pins, 
and and articles to be sold portainad.to washiday. Reception Day which was 

rt 

Wednesday would have a booth furnished as a parlor with fancy articles for saie, 
Tuesday, of course ironing day, Thursday mending day, Friday sweeping day,Satur- 


> 


day baking, AND Ice Cream? Representing SUnday. 


l4 

Miss Warren was active in the Sund&y School, always interested in young people. 
About this time there were two Mission S*nday Schools, east and west, projects 
of this church. The west one evolved into the Light House Mission. She was a 
also active in the Young People's Christian Endeavor, as chairman and report- 
er in 1894-5, Prayer Committee, and Missionary Committee, and held, on Sunday 
afternonns, services at the Old Ladies Home,"to cheer and ebfort them? 

Like many women in the church, she was active in the city with social work, 
practicing Christianity. On North First Street, in the former home of Dr. E.V. 
Ball, there was a project that had been started by and was being carried on by 
Miss Warren. It was called the Social Settlement, and located in the part of 
the city that could use such an institution. Perhaps she had been inspired by 
Jane Adam's Hull House. -F do not know the exact date of its establishment, or 
length of its existence, but it was already functioning in 1896, and was still 
active when I was a child. It was a forerunner of such needed centers. We know 
from clippings it was devoted to improvement and edueation of the poor and un- 
fortunate in the west side of the city. Special attention was given to teaching 
girls domestic virtues, housekeeping, cooking, cleanliness, and sewing. This 
was important in charity work. Its chief promotor in time AND money was Eliza 
B. Warren. We shall call her our social worker, the woman who cared enough to 
do something for her city. 

CARRIE WILSON ADAMS. Was the Paige family of this church responsible for 
Mr. and Mrs. Allyn Adams becoming involved in the First Congregational Church 
when they came from Paris, Illinois, in 1882? Her first callers were Mrs. E. 
W. Ross and Mrs, L. F. Perdus. She was engaged ot take charge of the organ of 
this church. Because of her musical career she was very important to this 
church, and in addition, both she and her husband lent a hand with many of the 
Young People’s activities, They remained in Terre Haute until 1920, when they 
went to Portland, Oregon, to be near their son. She died at 89 in 1940. 

Carrie Adams was the first woman in America to direct the Messiah, composed 


more church musie than any other woman, many anthems, cantatas, six operettas 


(including The National Flower), wrote five anthem books, directed Rose Poly's 
Glee Club, served for twelve years as head of the music department at the old 
Normal. Her last thirty six years she was assistant editor of the Choir Herald. 
She wrote the librettos for her oper opsrettas, And in addition was a splendid 
housekeeper and cook. Large delegations of Paris relatives and friends often vis- 
ited. She was busy between transcribing compositions, baking hams and turkeys, 
and making rolls. 

She was busy all her life. At five she was singing and playing the melodeon. 
The cabinet organ she played at seven; at nine she sang in the Hallelujah cho- 
rusrus and other orathrios; a Sunday School organist at eleven; a teacher of 
piano, organ and harmony in her father's musical institute; a church organist at 
fourteen; director of choirs and choral societies at eighteens; taking leading 
contralto parts in Pinafore and Birates of Penzance given by amateurs of Paris 
where music was recreation for years. 

In 1882 she took charge of the organ and choir at the First Congregational 
Church. She was there many years, all except seven years at the Central Christ- 
ian Church where she had two large choirs, men's chorus, glee club, and an organ 
built especially for her needs. 

In 1891 Mrs. Adams planned to give %a little flower concert" to raise the last 
$80 due on the grand piano the Congregational Church Sunday School. Result was 
the operetta THE NATIONAL FLOWER which netted the church $2000 in six performan- 
ces.during that year and the next, filling the old Naylor opera house. It was 
copyrighted in 1890. 

She was a pioneer in music instruction in covnty institutions. Her published 
works included a book for public sehools. The magazine Etude included Mrs. Adams 
as one of the great composers. Certainly she was one of this church's outstanding 


women. 


(t) Ne, 


My real find among the outstanding women of the church became the secretary 
of the first organization of women in our church that have existing notes. The 
constitution of this society is so interesting I am including it. 

CONSTITUTION CONGREGATIONAL SEWING SOCIETY 1881. it was written chiefly by 
Tillie Ball. Besides the President, Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer, 
there were Mlirectors who "shall prepare the work, make purchases, solicit orders, 
and if at any time a public sale of the articles may be deemed expedigent, they, 
in connection with the other Officers, shall have the ea E 

LUNCH- The lunch prepared for the Sewing Society shall be limited to one 

kind of meat, bread, pickles, tea and coffee, A violation of this rule will be 
attended by a fine of one dollar for each member of the Eommittee. If one mem- 
ber of the Committee prepare anything additional without the consent of the 
others that member must assume the fine of the whole, 

BY- LAWS : I, Voluntary fee of 50¢ every lady desiring to become a member- non- 
paymenthot to exclude anyone. 

II. Thatsəsthe Society meet to sew on Friday of every week from ne to five. 
atithe house of some member and every third week to finish with a lunch and 
social. 

III. Once a month a_Socifsal shall be given at the church the character of the 
entertainment to be decided by the committse in charge. 

IV. A Committee shall be appointed to visit each lady and request her to join 
the Society. 

V. The Social in the church shall be free. 

VI. That the young ladies érgantize'-tremselves into a Society either to co~oper— 
ate with the Sewing Society or act separately as they may prefer. 

VII. A member of the Society absenting herself from any meeting shall be sub- 


ject to a fine of ten cents. 
October 1, 1881. 


MINUTES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL SEWING SOCIETY 


p5 Oct. 1, 1831. Called meeting of the ladies of the church decided to organ- 
ize a society thru whose workings funds should be raised to purchase a carpet 
for the audience room. 

pó Nothing more of note for the year Cet. 10, 1882 Sewing Society met in the 
church parlors. Pres. C. E. Fuller, VP Mrs. A. Z. Foster, SEC. MRS. T. W. HARPER, 
Treas.. Miss Sallie KeKeen, Several directors. It was this Mrs. Harper whose writ- 
ing so stirred me, I felt she had the promise of being the church's most outstand- 
ing woman. 
Excerpts. 
T oot. 27. Met at Mrs. L. F. Perdue's. One of the most interesting meetings in the 
history of the society. About sixty guests present. Among them Mr. and Mrs. T. R. 
Bacon, An elegant lunch was served and after a social evening Society adjourned 
to meet with Miss Tillie Rall.” 
“ Nov. 3, 1882, Meeting not largely attended. Number of members were at the 
Cooking School. 
“ the next meeting was fully attended, largest of the season- except "lunch" 
meetings. (Dec.) Decided to meet in the church parpor and discus Bazaar; 
decided on Dec. 19 and 20~ bazaar and supper and to present a quilt to Mr. and 
Mrs. Croft, permitting each lady to subscribe as much as she chose, In that way 
about $40 was realized which was more than the quilt was ee 

(Few meetings were held after the holidays- the Fan Drill was held in the 
spring, very AE TE DAN about this time Sewing Society adjourned to give 
the members a chance to do their ow E, 

Peorkanized Sept. 1885 Decided to meet every Friday afternoon until after the 
Bazaar, lunch every third meeting. Proceeds from supper to go to Helping Hand, 
Industrial School & Flower Mission. To work for a year4 object- purchase a new 


at 


organ. 


dD 


tr 3 
November 1883. Discussed buying dishes two sets reported next meeting, $28 and 


$34, Ordered to purchase $34 set, cupbiards and closets could be repaired. 


{a> 
om 2 a ee 
aig 30.Decided on supper,Oysters and Ice cream. Dec. 14,articles finished for 
Pazar. 
Jan 1884- Decided not to prepare any more work.Each lady to bring her own 
and pay 10¢. In Feb decided to give an oyster supver. S"pper,charades, ice 
~vi 


cream tables. Large crowd. 


i = + . a * a . 2 
Lively meeting. Discussed revivals and ministers. Decided in favor of the 


\ 
nA 


latter, against the former. 

GA March-no work- weakness- no decision of remedy. Talked over Memorial 
tablet to Mr. Jewett,suggested a portrait for the Sunday school room more 
acceptable. Mar. 14, Met at Mrs. Barbours,enjoyed some Florida 
oranges thru courtesy of the pA Mii Spring- decided on only 3 more meetings. 
1884- called meeting of Sewing Society by secretary. Resolution of Mrs. Warren 
that the woodwark of the new organ be cherry or mogognay finish. Bdopted ~ 
sent to the Trusto RE-organization. Officdrs elected,&5 directors f A 
number of changes were suggested & plans proposed for the winter. It was 
difficult to arrive at any conclusion as the ladies all talked at once, in- 
cluding the President(Mrs. Oakey), and the Secretary. Officers & directors 
were to meet and aid Oct. 3 report- word €Sewing™ dropped for the pre~- 
sent,simply called the LADIES SOCIETY. It is to have control.. of all suppers, 
socials, bazars,exchanges and business interests of the church, an advisory 
to confer and co-operate with the Prustees whenever desirable, Dyrectors t 
keep an abundanee of sewing on hand,mostly inexpensive articles. To meet 
once in s 

sarg two weeks. 

Dec. 5. Society met at Mrs. Oakey's, worked for the Bazar until one o'clock 
when they adjourned in a body to the hospitable home of Mrs. Mancourt. An 
elegant supper was served to about 100 see 

In January planned a strawberry festival in connection with the sale in 
the spring. Later decided to give a reception for Dr. Corning in the church 
parlors, menu coffee, sandwiches,pickles,cake & ice cream. (1889) 
“ode. 8,1887, Met at Mrs. Perdue's,talked a great deal, all at once, Had a 


good time, came to no definite conclusion,& decided to repeat the performance 


on the next Friday. The Secretary was directed to notify members by postal 
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card with the assistance of Uncle Sam--~- & to draw on the treasury for the 
necessary funds to buy the post cards as it was hardly probable the govern- 
ment would donate to the Sry 
faite: 14. Pursuant to call, the faithful met with Sister Perdue, discussed 
her new house, took an inventory of her furniture, talked about the (mis)man- 
agement of servants and children, decided we couldn't live with the former, 

& couldn't live without them, and-that our daughters would better be taken 
out of school than out of society when their health began to break. Finally 
got down to business when it was time to go home. After conference with 
Ayre's Almanac it was decided to hold a bazar on Dec. 15 & by holding it so 
long before Christmas get the "scoop on the other churches. Of the 24 un- 
fortunates who were notified by postal that it was their “turn” to get up 

a supper, only three responded in person. Thereupon a committee was appoint- 
ed to notify in person the wayward sisters that were expected to give thsir 
supper the next Friday evening at 7:30 o'clock, and that the bill of fare 
would bə ice cream, cake, and chocolate, for which the public would be 
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charged 25¢ per capita. 
"the supper came off Oct. 21 as announced. The Sec. was out of the city 
but was informed there was not a large attendance, only $11.97 being real- 
ized. It was decided next time to offer the outside man something more sub= 

S 
stantial for the inner man & thus get him out and take him in. 

y From this time until Dec. 15 various elegant & hospitable homes were 
throm open for the accommodation of the Sewing Society, but no records were 
kept as the secretary had got mixed up in politics and was engineering 13 
woman suffrage conventions in different parts of the state. When she got 
back into her proper sphere the society was in session at Mrs. C. E. Fuller's. 


It was the worst day of the season & the condition of the hostess' temper & 


carpets will not be described. The language necessary would be out of place 


in a religious record like this, =- - - (Bazaar supper) the articleswhich no- 


— 


body wanted to furnish were assigned to the absent sisters. 

- nN a success might have made the other church societies green with 
envy. The fancy articles were all sold for at least the cost of the raw ma- 
terials. The supper consisted of 400 rolls and 4 hams, 4 turkeys, 8 chick- 
ens converted into salad, a case of oysters, a washboiler of coffee, seven 
gallons of ice cream, 15 large cakes, & various other toothsome and filling 
edibles. The Miracle was not that 12 baskets of fragments were taken up, but 
that so large a Multitude were fed& so little monəy taken at the door. The 
total receipts were $163.83. 

Wed. Mar. 7. The A to Hs made a vigorous protest, commonly called a Bick", 
against going to all the work and expense of a social but offerred to give 
$40 instead. The other ladies who had endured the confusion and had skipped 
a social at various times during the winter when it was their "turn" objected 
to this disposition to shirk on part of the A to Hs who were led by Mrs. 
Fairbanks and Mrs. Beachas speaker of the house. After a lively discussion 
in which the President and Secretary took an active part regardless of the 
parliamentary rules, the question was put to a vote- - - when the majority of 
the sisters said meekly they were willing to do just as the other sisters 
thought best. The minority ruled as is generally the case at women's meet- 
ings, and Mrs, Beach was appointed to raise the $40- - The important ques- 
tion came up as to whether the Trustees should buy a new carpet for the front 
part of the church or permit the ladies to re-patch the old one. Also, 
whether the seats in the "Amen” corner should be banished as a relic of the 
past, or moved out from the wall, dusted occasionally, and made to look not 
quite as Amenny. They decided instead of a committee to all go over and look 
at the carpet. They were meeting at Mrs. Bryant’s “handsome residence’. i 


(z 
Time rokled on, that being the easiest way for it to get on, and socials 


Ul 


did not seem to materialize- - The secretary being out of town, as she gen- 
erally when most needed, no accrual and statistical report can be given, but 
the last socialseems to have been a success. Each lady took two dollars worth 
of provisions, worked harder than she ever did at home, had all the members 
of her own family come and pay for their suppers and in that way realized a 
very neat and very little sum for the treasury. Of course there would not be 
much profit in furnishing a 75¢ supper for 25¢, but as everything was donated 
and then the supper was eaten and paid for by the person who donated it, the 
profit and loss column- a little more than balane Sn favor of the church. 
Besides, these things must not be put upon a mercenary basis- the "social" 
feature must be considerdad, the members of the church ought to be a band of 
socialists so to on fa 

T arly in October, the date being lost somewhere in the archives of the 
church, the Society held a called meeting- - proceed to the election of offi- 
cers. The caucus system was abolished and the proceedings conducted in the 
most free and straightforward manner that might have been heard on the street, 
so little cause was there for concealment. Every lady nominated every other 
lady and each lady declined as soon as nominated. The old officers positively 
declined a re-election, feeling that the honor, to say nothing of the hard 
work, should be impartially divided. A list of officers was finally evolved 
capable of filling any position from pulpit to janitor. This important cere. 
mony being concluded, every member suddenly remembered her shopping, or her 
supper, or her baby, and in less time than it takes to write, the procession 
filtered through the front door, leaving Thomas to gather up the stray gloves 
and pocket handherchieves and oversnoes and hang them on the chandelier until 
called for. 

(7 

(Note) Having been secretary of this society for six years without once hav- 


ing been called uvon to read the minutes, I concluded to keep them according 


to my own fancy. As you all know about"turn the rascals out” and"open the 


books", I suppose, as the Indians said as Columbus landed," We are discovered.” 
Begging your pardon, and with much love and regard for you all, I now relin- 
quish the office to my worthy successor, Mrs. Newby. A 
Ida A. Harper. 

IDA A. HUSTED HARPER - these your minutes ARE being read, in part, to the 
Congregational Guild, eighty-eight years after they were written. There is 
little wonder you went on to nathonal and international fame. You became 
author, journalist,lecturer, and carried the message of women’s rightsto this 
and other countries. Pronounced views you had, direct in spesch you were, 

and a questioner. As witnessed in the minutes you used irony, humor, hyper- 
bole, sarcasm, all to thebest advantage. 

Ida Husted was born in Fairfield, Indiana, not far from Funeie, and she 
came to Terre Haute as the bride of the lawyer Thomas W. Harper, in the 
1870s. She started her writing career because she was lonely and bored. She 
wrote anonomously in the Saturday 


Evening Mail under the title A Woman's 


Thoughts. She soon demanded and eventually got the title changed from 
Thoughts to Opinions. Her first columns were devoted to the churches of the 
city, criticizing different creeds and conduct of several churches, often 

drei cies in sarcasm. She advanced her ideas about women's position in the 
world and need for emancipation. She was Terre Haute's first Suffrage leader. 
Also she conducted a woman's department for the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Magazine. 

Mrs. Harper was divorced from Col. Thomas Harper in 1906), just before she 
accepted the editorship of the Daily News. After leaving Terre Haute she went 
to Indianapolis and then to Washington where she lived the rest of hər life. 
She wrote a three volume biography of Susan B. Anthony, and was one of the 
few women who kept alive "Votes for Women". Her articles appeared in magazines 


across the country. She worked with Carry Champan Catt, Jane Adams, and Inez 


hilholland, and even Mrs. Pankhurst in London. She was recognized as an in- 
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tellectual champion of women, and lectured in several countries. 

The local library does not have her three volume biography of Susan B. 
Anthony, but does have a booklet published by her in 1915, entikled Suffrage 
Snapshots, withaa subtitle, Have a Smile with me. Her biography is in Nota~ 
ble American Women, 1607-1950, sponsored by Radcliffe College. It names her 
as an author and suffragist. 

I had not heard of Mrs. Harper, but so impressed was I by Ida Harper's 
secretarial notes for the Sewing Society, I asked several who this woman was. 
Lucily the Library had a file on her. Then returning home to my own library, 
two feet from my desk I found in Indiana in Transition, by C. F. Phillips, 
"Ida Husted Harper, an active feminist who lived for several years in Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis, wrote Associated Work of the Women of Indiana for 
the World's Fair in 1893, as well as a three volume Life and Work of Susan 
B. Anthony (1698-1909) and was chief compiler of the last three volumes Of 
the official History of Woman Suffrage (1903-1922).¥ 

A SALUTE to the Secretary of the Sewing Society of the First Congregation- 
al Church! 

Marion H. Gray 


October 1976 
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REP ERENCE 
-DO NOT CIBC: 


MISS ELLEN CHURCH 


More than 5,000 airline steward- 
esses serving aboard planes in 
this country and abroad owe their 
profession to Miss Ellen Church, 
the new director of the school of 
nursing and the nursing service 
at Union Hospital. 

It was in 1930 that Miss Church, ; 


then associated with the French 
Hospital at San Francisco, pro- 
posed the airline stewardess idea 
to United Air Lines, then the Boe- 
ing Air Transport. Passenger re- 
action was favorable from the first 
flight on the San Francisco-Chi- 
cago planes after she and seven 
other nurses had been hired. Lat- 
er, pilots agreed that is was a 
worthwhile innovation. 

+ + + 
BEFORE LONG, other United 
States airlines adopted the idea, 
to be followed by various foreign 
airlines. 

Miss Church continued flying for 
the company for two years and 
then she enrolled at the University 
of Minnesota for additional nurs-| 
ing studies in the field of pedi-' 
atrics. 

She has been acting as consult- 
ant for five months for the Union 
Hospital school of nursing and 
nursing service since the resigna- 
tion last August of Miss Emily 
Gifford. She came here Jan. 1 
to officially take over her duties. 

In her work as director of the 
school of nursing at the local in- 
stitution she is similar to the dean 
of a college, having charge of! 
administration of courses, all busi- 
ness. personnel, faculty and stu- 


ts. Under her in the school are 
aa ee five non-teaching per- 
sonnel and 80 students. 
++ + . 
HER DUTIES for the nursing 
service include the organization, 
direction and supervision of the 
24-hour a day nursing service oË 
50 graduate nurses and 48 nurse 
aides. , 

She co-ordinates all the nursing 
service and education for the hos- 
pital. ] 

After her graduation from Cresco 
High School, Cresco, Iowa, where 
she was born, she received her 
basic work in nursing at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, »Minneapo- | 
lis. She then returned to Cresco, | 
where for six months she was} 
employed as school nurse for the 
Red Cross. For the following year 
she served as a staff nurse in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium in Tucson, 
Ariz., and then went to the French 
Hospital in San Francisco, where 
she taught in the school of nurs- 
ing for two years. 

+ + + 
HER TWO YEARS as chief stew- 
lardess with United, with head- 
‘quarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., fol- 


‘lowed. She then re-enrolled in the 
University of Minnesota for a year 
of post graduate work in pediatrics 
and then stayed in Minneapolis 
for three and a half years on a 
scholarship for her bachelor’s de- 
gree in nursing education. 
Four years at the Milwaukee 
County Hospital as pediatrics 
supervisor and instructor in the! 
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school of nursing followed, after 
which she served as director of 
nursing at Children’s Hospital in 
Louisville, Ky., for two years. 
With the. rank of captain, she 
served as a flight nurse in the 
service of the Army Nurse Corps, 
Air Evacuation Service, for 40 
months, 20 months of which was 
spent in evacuation from the front 
lines in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
| Belgium and to the United States, 
‘and 20 months teaching in the 
school of air evacuation at Ran- 
idolph Field, Texas. 
4 + + + 
SHE THEN returned to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Louisville for 
a year and a half, which was 
followed by three years as director 


of nursing and the school of nursing 
at Sherman Hospital in Elgin, IN.,|: 
jand two months of teaching ati: 
the Wesleyan Memorial Hospital 
in Chicago. i 

Just before coming here, she 
received her master’s degree in 
nursing administration and educa- 
tion from the University of Chi- 
cago. ý 

Miss Church was one of the 
few women to earn the Air Medal. 
Last year when United Air Lines 
held special celebrations in honor 
,of the twentieth anniversary of 
{stewardess service, she was hon- 
ored and spoke. In addition, she 
pinned stewardess wings on the 
three thousandth girl to be hired 
and trained by United since she 
started the whole thing in 1930. 

! AEF 

IN TWO RECENT books, her pic- 
ture appears. She wrote the intro- 
duction to the new book, “Sky- 
girl,” by Mary F. Murray, pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
this Fall, and was also mentioned 
in the book, “High Horizons,” by 
Frank J. Taylor, published last 
March by McGraw-Hill. 

She is an honorary member of 
the Ellen Church Girl Scout troop 
in Racine, Wis., named for her 
in honor of her work with Girl 
Scouts; an honorary member of 
the Air Line Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses Association and of the 
American Air Line Stewardesses, 
a member of the American Nurses 
Association, Indiana State Nurses 
Association, Indiana State League 
of Nursing Education, the Phi 
Lambda Theta honorary organiza- 
tion for women in education, being 
a member of the University of 
Chicago chapter; secretary-treas. 
urer of the Alumnae of the Fifty 
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Introduction 


This publication marks the 20th anniversary of the “Women in Local History” observance in Vigo County. 


The role of women in history was largely ignored until the 1970s. The first Women’s History Week 
celebration was launched by a not-for-profit organization in Santa Rosa, California, as the outgrowth of a 
women’s study course at Sonoma State College in 1972. Since 1987, when the National Women’s History 
Project petitioned Congress to expand the national celebration from a week to an entire month, March has 
been designated Women’s History Month. 


Dave Buchanan of the Vigo County Historical Society and Dorothy Jerse of the Terre Haute YWCA initi- 
ated the “Women in Local History” observance in 1986. They called on Lois Harris and Susan Dehler of the 
Vigo County Public Library archives for research, thus making the VCPL a third co-sponsor of the annual 
project. Although the Vigo County Historical Society, the Vigo County Public Library and the Y.W.C.A. 
became the official co-sponsors of Women’s History Month in Vigo County, many institutions provided sup- 
port for the annual celebration: St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Swope Art Museum, Indiana State Univer- 
sity, Vigo County School Corporation, Eugene V. Debs Foundation and the Terre Haute Tribune-Star. 


Looking back 20 years, one finds radio spots, exhibits, posters for middle school classrooms and programs 
at the YWCA breakfasts and the VCPL Brown Bag luncheons as parts of the observances from 1986 through 
2005. 


Each year the Tnbune-Star publishes a feature article, written by a local author, about a woman or orga- 
nization who has made a difference in Vigo County history. These columns (1986-2005) have been repro- 
duced to make up this collection with the permission of Max Jones, editor. 


Without the generosity of the Friends of the VCPL and the interest and time of LaRaye Cameron, Life- 
Long Leaming Center, Kris Ligget, Archives Manager, Jim Gilson, Archivist/Digitization Librarian, Joanne 
Spann, Research Assistant, and Amy Inserra, Community Services Assistant this publication celebrating 20 
years of “Women in Local History” would not have been possible. 


It is the hope of the 20th anniversary committee that this observance will be continued in Vigo County. 
Many more women and their organizations are worthy of being celebrated in future years. 


Women’s History Committee: 

Dorothy Jerse, Chair, VCPL Board of Trustees 

Marylee Hagan, Executive Director, Vigo County Historical Society and Museum 
Susan Dehler, former VCPL Archivist 

Chris Schellenberg, VCPL Community Services Coordinator 
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Vigo County remembers ‘10 Women’ 
Flora Gulick founded Terre Haute Boys Club 


By Lois Harris 


Flora Gilman Gulick was one of the first women employed by 
the United States Post Office in Terre Haute, but that is not why we 
remember her. 


We remember her because of her interest in youth and her deter- 
mination that illiterate young boys be given the chance to learn to 
read and write. Flora Gilman Gulick was founder of the Boys Club 
in Terre Haute. 


Her story is one of compassion, caring and determination. 


Young boys selling newspapers on the streets of Terre Haute 
would stop by her station in the money order department of the Post 
Office to get change. The woman and the boys exchanged greet- 
ings and chatted a few moments each day. 


It didn’t take long for Gulick to realize that these youngsters were 
not attending school. While statutes making school compulsory in 
Indiana were filed in 1897, the law wasn’t enforced. 


Gulick decided the boys needed a place to go for supervision, education and enrichment. In January of 
1906, she founded the Flora Gulick Boys Club. 


In the beginning, five boys and Gulick met evenings in the Social Settlement House at First and Cherry 
Streets. They gathered around an old battered table for lessons. 


Gulick expanded the program, adding organized sports, uniforms, marching, special programs, parties and 
religious instruction. She also served steaming mugs of hot chocolate. 


In 1923, with assistance from the Lions Club, the Boys Club was moved to the North Third Street location 
and a modern gymnasium was constructed. 


Gulick was born in 1865 and died in 1941. She was the great granddaughter of Esther West, a school 
teacher in the 1830s. 


Flora’s husband, A.J. Gulick, a druggist, died while she was young. Their two daughters also died at 
young ages. 


Historians speculate that the deaths of her daughters may have inspired Gulick to reach out to children in 
need of care, affection and education. 
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Grace DeVaney was first woman principal 
in city high schools 


Grace Eleanor DeVaney — the “Grand Lady of Garfield” was the first 
woman named principal of a high school in Terre Haute. 


She retired as principal of Garfield High School in 1963. During a 
farewell party in the school gymnasium, she said retiring was the most 
difficult thing she had ever done. 


A newspaper account of that party notes that DeVaney had tears in 
her eyes as she addressed students and friends assembled for the party. 
She asked the students to “be good, decent, respectable citizens and put 
your trust in God.” 


DeVaney was born July 25, 1897, in Terre Haute. 


She attended Sandison Elementary School and graduated from Wiley 
High School, a member of the Class of 1915. She graduated from Indiana State Normal School, attended 
Purdue University, Columbia University and earned a master’s degree from Indiana State Teachers College. 


She once said she rode to her first school in the caboose of a miners’ train. 


During her career in education, she taught at Phipps Elementary School in Fayette Township, and later was 
principal of Libertyville School. 


She returned to Terre Haute to Sandison School in the early 1920s and was named dean of girls at Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School in 1927. 


While dean of Laboratory School of Indiana State Teachers College (University School) in 1936, she 
helped create the guidance and counseling services. 


Two years later, she was named dean of Garfield High School and helped organize the first student council. 


Grace Eleanor DeVaney died Nov. 29, 1981. 


Torner was interested, involved in community 


During all of her adult years, Rebecca Torner was interested in and 
involved in her community. So it wasn’t unusual, perhaps, that her 
will provided for one-third of her property to go to the City of Terre 
Haute for the purchase of Torner Park. 


Born July 1, 1864, Rebecca Torner was the daughter of Moritz and 
Amelia Torner, who came to Terre Haute from Philadelphia. 


She was a teacher of German at Wiley High School for 35 years. 
Torner helped start the first art society in the city and was founder of 
the Terre Haute Section, National Council of Jewish Women. She 
was a charter member of Terre Haute Women’s Club and a member 
of one of the first literary clubs. She also helped develop plans for 
the Woman’s Department Club. 


Torner House Girls Club was founded in 1945 by the Torner House 
Association. The property was purchased by the Terre Haute Park 
Board with funds from the Torner estate. 


Torner died July 16, 1929, at the age of 65. 


Shackelford wrote black history textbook 


Born Oct. 16, 1895, in Clarksville, Tenn., Jane Dabney Shackelford 
wrote the first black history textbook for children. 


Known by her students as “Miss Jane,” she taught in Vigo County 
schools 43 years. 


Shackelford graduated from Logansport High School and came to 
Terre Haute in 1919 to attend Indiana State Normal School (now Indi- 
ana State University). She completed her master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Writing in The Star in June 1978, Liz Ciancone noted that Shackel- 
ford “taught black children history through her writings ...and helped 
bring Girl Scouting to her race.” 


Since books about blacks or the achievements of blacks, were not 
available, “Miss Jane” wrote her own books. Her first work was “The 
Child’s Story of the Negro.” Later, she wrote “My Happy Days.” 
Several years later “The Child’s Story of the Negro” was revised. 


Lois Harris, archivist for the Vigo County Public Library, said Shackelford decided to write the books 
when she attended a book fair in New York and could not find literature about black history. 


Shackelford’s original manuscripts are in the archives at the Library. 


In the classroom, Shackelford augmented the information in her books by talking with her young students 
about Negro life in Africa and the United States. 

Shackelford was a Girl Scout leader 25 years and organized Girl Scout Troop 10 and Brownie Troop 32 
at Booker T. Washington School. She was a Sunday school teacher, an officer in the American Association 
of University Women, a member of the League of Women Voters and the Vigo County Teachers Associa- 
tion. Information about her career is included in “Who’s Who in Alpha Kappa Alpha.” She was a founding 
member of Alpha Eta Omega chapter of Alpha Kappa Alpha. 


Shackelford died Dec. 22, 1979. 


Sister Baur was ‘an institutional leader’ 


In 1892, Dr. Leo J. Weinstein and Dr. Benjamin F. Swafford opened the Terre Haute Sanitarium. 
In 1897 the name of the facility was changed to Union Hospital. 


Sister JoHanna M. Baur contributed to the early days of Union Hospital. A deaconess with the German 
Methodist Deaconess Home, she came to Terre Haute in June 1896 working as matron and superintendent at 
the new hospital. She also helped establish a training school for nurses. 


Little is known about this woman. Bits and pieces of information are gleaned from a huge scrapbook filled 
with annual reports and brittle newspaper clippings about the history of Union Hospital. 


But biographical information indicates that Sister Baur “distinguished herself as an institutional leader in 
Terre Haute, Allentown, Penn., and Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


Lois Harris, archivist at the Vigo County Public Lbirary, notes that when Sister Baur was on the staff at 
Union as matron, “she was quite important.” In the hospital’s first annual report, her name is listed under 
that of the attending surgeon. 
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Sister Baur’s stay at Union was brief. In 1903 she was asked to 
resign. A headline from a city newspaper on Jan. 8, 1903 states: 
“Miss Baur asked to resign...Staff Threatened to Quit.” Several 
nurses, believing Sister Baur was being treated unfairly, threatened 
to resign if she left. 


It wasn’t until the staff of physicians at the hospital threatened to 
resign if Sister Baur stayed, that the board took action and voted to 
replace her. 


Cause of the action was reported to be “insolent and overbearing 
conduct toward persons who have business with the hospital.” 


Harris says Sister Baur’s competency and skill were never in 
question. “She left the hospital in great shape.” 


After Sister Baur returned to Cincinnati, she wrote letters to 
friends in Terre Haute. Harris said, “Through her letters; we can 
see her as an old woman...She was called on to help during emer- 
gencies in the home or during epidemics of flu...We also can see 
her authoritative approach, even as an old lady in her 90s.” 
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Juliet Peddle known world-wide for 


her many architectural works 


By Lois Harris 


Juliet A. Peddle received world-wide recognition for her architectural work. She was one of very few 
women licensed to practice architecture in two states — Indiana and IIlinois. 


She was born June 7, 1899, the daughter of John B. and Alice Peddle. Her father was a member of the 
faculty at Rose Polytechnic Institute, a professor of machine design. 


Peddle received a degree in architecture from the University of 
Michigan. She studied art in Europe, Berkshire, Mass., and the 
Chicago Art Institute, then came to Terre Haute to work with the 
Miller & Yeager architectural firm. 


In 1927 she helped arrange an exhibit, “Women in Architecture,” 
for the first Women’s World’s Fair. 


She was employed at Commercial Solvents Corporation (IMC) in 
the 1940s. 


Her designs in Terre Haute include the Medicenter at 3050 Poplar 
St.; the animal building at IMC; the Social Security office at The 
Meadows; and Crawford Elementary School. 


Peddle was interested in history and devoted many hours to the 
Vigo County Historical Society. She edited “Leaves of Thyme” for 
the society 29 years. 


The Juliet A. Peddle Memorial Fund to benefit the Historical 


Society was established after her death. 


Peddle was a member of First Congregational Church, Altrusa, Delta Kappa Gamma sorority, the Wom- 
an’s Department Club, Daughters of the American Revolution and the Indiana Society of Architects. 


“The Story of a Hoosier Immigration,” a book by Mary Elizabeth Peddle, is an account of the family’s trip 
by flatboat from New York to the Wabash River. Peddle illustrated the book, which was published in 1939. 


In May 1980, the City of Terre Haute announced that a new housing facility for the elderly would be 
named Juliet A. Peddle Park. 


Mother Theodore Guerin founded St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Mother Theodore Guerin was the founder of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. Her story is simple and a 
little romantic. 


It begins in 1840, when she and six other nuns left southern France to be missionaries in America. Terre 
Haute was a pioneer town when they arrived to educate the children and offer religion. Their “mission” was 
a one-room cabin across the Wabash River from Terre Haute in a place known as “Thralls Station,” now St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods. 
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In the beginning, Mother Theodore and her nuns offered “basic learning 
skills” and religion. They mingled among the citizens of the community and 
finally enticed the donation of a piano for the mission. 


As the years passed, Mother Theodore began focusing her educational 
efforts on the young girls in the community. Most did not attend school. 


The one-room mission is now 146 years old. Through the years it grew 
from a cabin school for children, to an academy for young girls, to a college 
for women. 


Historians agree that the beauty and “quality” Mother Theodore and her 
band of French sisters — the Sisters of Providence- brought with them to the 
new country endure in the beautiful architecture of the campus of St. Mary- 
of-the- Woods College. 


Mother Theodore was born in 1798 and died in 1856. 


Julia Lambert recalled for bravery during battle 


We remember Julia Lambert because of her bravery during a battle at Fort Harrison in 1812. The fighting 
was fierce. Death was very real and very possible. 


But wait...Listen to the story as it was told by Sarah Eliza Chandler Dickson in the Terre Haute Gazette on 
March 30, 1900. 


The author noted that she received the information from Elizabeth Lambert Dickson, who was at the fort 
during the Battle of Fort Harrison. The fort was located on the east bank of the Wabash River. 


General Zachary Taylor was commanding when the battle began during the night of September 4, 1812. 


“The large, open-mouth well in the fort had been dry three weeks. So all of the water had to come from the 
river. The Indians surrounded the fort and wouldn’t allow the soldiers to come out for water. But they said 
the ‘squaws’ might get it... And so they did, until the Indians set the barracks on fire. 


“Then Aunt Julia Lambert went to the well to see if there could be any water there and to her surprise 
found sufficient to put out the fire and supply the soldiers until the battle was over...” 


After the battle, “the well was again dry.” Dickson said the incident was regarded as a miracle. 


Years later, Algy Dean (husband of Elizabeth Ann Dickson) met Gen. Taylor on a Mississippi steamboat 
and they talked about early times. Dean said, “They profess to have had a miracle performed on their behalf 
during the siege of Fort Harrison.” 


Gen. Taylor looked at him “from under his shaggy eyebrows” and said, “Did your father Dickson tell you 
that? If he did you can believe him, for in the Fort we called him our praying man, but Lambert was our 
fighting man.” 


Lois Harris, archivist at the Vigo County Public Library, said legend decrees that Lambert was “quite 
young” and was caring for her sister’s children at the time of the battle. She also is said to have suffered from 
“fatigue” and “impaired health” after the battle. 


Some accounts of the battle — including Dickson’s — indicate that the women also ran bullets to supply 
ammunition for the soldiers. But a report by Gen. Taylor, does not mention the women. Harris added, “He 
doesn’t give the women credit for anything.” 


In her article in the Gazette, Dickson noted that the Dickson cabin was located on Honey Creek about four 
miles south of Terre Haute. “It was one of the first erected outside the fort and early was used as a place of 
worship. 


“Once when the neighbors were gathered for prayer and worship, Indians surrounded the cabin. After gaz- 
ing upon the novel sight for some time, they departed as silently as they came, because ‘The Great Spirit’ 
was there! 


“That same night, a number of families were murdered by Indians at a settlement known as Buzzard 
Roost.” 


Marshall was early airline stewardess 


A manila folder bulging with yellowed newspaper clippings and old photographs contains bits and pieces 
of information about the life of Ellen Church-Marshall, one of the first airline stewardesses. 


Church-Marshall, and seven other young nurses took to the air for the 
first time May 15, 1930 for Boeing Air Transport (forerunner of United 
Airlines) to fly from San Francisco to Chicago. A newspaper account 
relates that four of the stewardesses worked from San Francisco to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, while the other four worked from Cheyenne to 
Chicago. The weather was good and the trip was completed after 20 
hours and 13 stops. 


Church-Marshall promoted the idea of women working on airplanes. 
She is reported to have asked officials of the airline, “Don’t you think 
it would be good psychology to have women up in the air? How is a 
man going to say he ts afraid to fly when a woman is working on the 
plane?” 


viet Boeing officials agreed and went one step further. They decided that 
if the women AN, on the plane were nurses, the passengers would have an even greater sense of security. 


Soon other airlines began hiring stewardesses, who were paid $125 a month for working 100 hours of fly- 
ing. 

According to a story by Associated Press, duties for the stewardesses included carrying luggage on board 
the plane, cleaning the cabin, bolting down seats, serving cold box lunches, pouring coffee and helping 
airsick or frightened passengers. Some joined bucket brigades to help fuel planes. Some even helped push 
planes into the hangars. 


They wore uniforms of green wool trimmed in gray. The jackets were decorated with notched lapels and 
double rows of buttons. The skirts were plain and “easy fitting”. Matching long capes covered the uniforms 
and offered warmth. Green tams completed the uniforms. 


Stewardesses were required to be graduate nurses. They could not be older than 25, taller than 5 feet 4 
inches, or weigh more than 115 pounds. 


It is reported that none of the original eight stewardesses stayed with their new occupation more than two 
years. 


Writing in the Aug. 30, 1975 issue of the Spectator, Frances Hughes reported that Church-Marshall was a 
stewardess 18 months before she was “grounded” because of injuries sustained in an automobile accident. 
When she retired, she was chief of stewardess services. 


She was born Sept 22, 1904, in Iowa and graduated from the University of Minnesota School of Nurs- 
ing. She was assigned to care for the wife of an Army pilot at Fort Snelling. This assignment heightened her 
interest in flying. 


After leaving the airline, Church-Marshall completed post-graduate work at the University of Minnesota. 
She worked in a hospital in Milwaukee and later was a member of the staff of a Children’s Hospital in Louis- 
ville, KY. 
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From 1942 to 1946 she served with the U.S. Army Nursing Corps, Air Evacuation Service, Africa, Sicily, 
England and France. She attained the rank of captain and received the Air Medal. 


After World War II, she returned to Children’s Hospital, then worked at Sherman Hospital in Elgin, Ill, and 
received a master’s degree in nursing administration and education from the University of Chicago in 1951. 


She was named administrator at Union Hospital in 1952. 


On Sept. 11, 1964, she married Leonard Marshall, president of Terre Haute First National Bank. On 
August 27, 1965, she was killed when she fell from a horse. 


In a story in the Indianapolis Star Magazine, Feb 28, 1960, this woman was quoted as saying, “I have a 
little 15-acre farm near Elbridge, Hl., and some day I hope to retire and raise Christmas trees.” 


Harper was ‘spunky’ newspaper columnist 


Perhaps, Ida Harper — newspaper columnist, author and friend of 
Susan B. Anthony — could best be described as “spunky.” 


In a time when women’s opinions most often were unwanted, 
unsolicited and deemed of little value, Ida Harper stood up and let the 
people of her community know what she thought — what she believed. 


Harper was a young bride when she came to Terre Haute in the 
1870s. In her words. ...”to occupy my time I began to reply to vari- 
ous things that appeared in the Saturday Evening Mail, signing my 
answers, Mrs. John Smith.” 


Perry S. Westfall, editor of the newspaper, published the answers. 
As time passed, he determined the true identity of “Mrs. John Smith,” 
and approached her husband for permission to ask her to write for the 
newspaper for a “small compensation.” In a letter written many years 
later, Harper said her husband said she could write...”as it seemed to 
amuse me.” Her husband, however, said she could not accept pay- 
ment. 


“I informed Mr. Westfall that I would accept his proposition including the pay,” she wrote. 


Her column was called “Thoughts,” but Harper soon had that changed to “A Woman’s Opinions” — after 
several discussions with her editor. 


Harper began signing her own name to the columns after writing about one year. Her articles were pub- 
lished in the local newspaper about 12 years. She also wrote “editorials.” 


Harper didn’t keep copies of her articles, but her mother did and her brother placed them in a scrapbook. 


“They (the articles) were forgotten more than 20 years,” Harper wrote in the letter to the Vigo County Pub- 
lic Library. She suggested the articles were “a mirror of Terre Haute life 30 years ago as seen by a girl in her 
early 20’s... Many of them show the rashness of youth which rushes in where the older fear to tread.” 


In the letter, dated June 1915, Harper advised readers to “read simply in the reminiscent spirit with which 
one listens to snatches of old tunes played at random as twilight shadows gather.” 


Harper handled the “Woman’s Department” in Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine, a “power” in the world 
of labor. She presented volumes of the magazine covering a 12-year period to the library of the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington, D.C. The magazine was edited by Eugene V. Debs. 


In 1890 she accepted an editorial position with The News in Indianapolis, and in her words,” ended my 
residence in Terre Haute.” 


Harper met Susan B. Anthony when she visited Terre Haute in the 1880s. Later, when she went to Califor- 
nia to finish college, she became involved with Anthony’s suffrage campaign. 


Perhaps Harper’s biggest accomplishment was writing three volumes of “The Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony.” 


Dated 1893, Harper’s “The Associated Work of the Women of Indiana” contains information about wom- 
en’s Clubs, the reform school and women’s prison, the Indianapolis Free Kindergarten, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Woman’s Suffrage Association, etc. The 52-page 
book was subtitled “Indiana World’s Fair Monographs.” 


Ida Husted Harper also prepared “Suffrage Snapshots” for the suffrage booth at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. Published in 1915, the booklet sold for 25 cents. In the book, Harper urged readers: “Have a 


smile with me.” 
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Lena is a story about love 


By Lois Harris 
Lena’s story is about love. 


It is “A Legend of Fort Harrison Prairie,’captured on thin white paper in an old folder in the Historical 
Museum of the Wabash Valley. 


Bits and pieces of that old manuscript follow. 


In September 1763 there was an Indian Village near the banks of the Wabash River, high on a knoll above 
the great oaks. To the north and south were vast forests. To the east, stretched the unending prairie. All was 
peaceful. 


In October 1763, 1,000 troops from Pennsylvania and volunteers from Virginia set out on a march to the 
great West to reclaim white settlers who had been captured by the Indians. Many women who had lost their 
children and friends during Indian raids accompanied the troops. 


One autumn day, Bouquet, leader of the group from the east, and Seneca, Delaware and Shawnee warriors 
met over council fires entreating peace. The Indians pledged to bring in their white prisoners and bury the 
tomahawk. 


The Shawnees were sullen, but promised to cooperate. And one bold Shawnee brave was dispatched to 
contact the families along the Wabash. 


This brave, Nemo, climbed upon the bluff near the Wabash. He was clad in rich Indian attire and com- 
pletely armed. The sun was sinking in the west when he saw the smoke of the wigwam and approached the 
village. 


An old warrior in the wigwam saw the stranger at the door and knew at once he was a hated Shawnee. He 
yelled and sprang for his bow and arrow, tomahawk and scalping knife. 


The Shawnee placed an arrow in his bow and the old warrior raised a tomahawk and advanced toward the 
young visitor. 


Lena intervened. Her blue eyes flashed when she cried, “My father touch not this stranger. He only asks 
shelter and food. Did a Delaware ever refuse either?” 


The old man dropped the tomahawk. 


As Nemo told of his mission, Lena listened, aware that this would change her life. When this old warrior 
explained that she would have to return to her home in the East, she cried, “I can not, must not, will not leave 
you.” 


When the old warrior told her she was snatched from a burning wigwam, Lena replied, “I know no father 
but thee, no home but this.” 


Nemo and Lena left the village by the Wabash River the next morning. As they journeyed through the 
wilderness, Nemo admired, then respected and then loved Lena. 


By spring, when the band of captives reached their destination, Lena loved Nemo. She did not want to 
leave him. She did not want to leave her Indian home. 


But she was taken back to Pennsylvania and given back to her relatives. She knew not her brother and 
sisters. Her heart was with her Indian lover. 


In the autumn, Nemo appeared at Lena’s home. Pennsylvania law prohibited the marriage of Indians and 
whites, but Lena, who was 18, left with Nemo. 


Nemo’s knowledge of the woods was true as needle to pole. In the cathedral of trees, they became man 
and wife. Silent even as lovers, they traveled the vast forests separating the Wabash from the Susquehanna. 


At about where the Ohio and Indiana state line now is located, Nemo and Lena found a bit of moccasin 
belonging to Miami Indians, mortal enemies of the Shawnee. And there, in a growth of oaks, three Miami In- 
dians rushed them. Nemo quickly killed two and then began deadly combat with the third. Finally, Nemo’s 
knife found his enemy’s heart and he was dead. 

When Nemo and Lena reached the Fort Harrison prairie, the leaves had fallen from the trees and frost and 
snow covered the earth. Nemo built a new wigwam. The winter passed and in March blue birds, black birds 
and ducks filled the sky and wild flowers covered the earth. At night, the scream of the panther and the howl 
of the wolf broke the stillness. 


Lena planted the apple seeds she had carried from Pennsylvania around the wigwam, thus, beginning “In- 
dian Orchard.” 


A son was born that summer. 
Later in the year, when autumn was lingering in the lap of winter, Nemo looked down the river and saw 
five painted Miami warriors approaching. Quickly Lena hid the babe. 


The warriors entered the little home. Nemo killed one, then another and then a third. But the two remain- 
ing warriors sent arrows to his breast and he fell dying in Lena’s arms. 


She ran to the babe and threw him into one warrior’s arms, then she buried the scalping knife in her heart 
and fell dying on Nemo. 

In the cradle of the warrior’s arms, the babe looked up with great dark eyes. His life was spared. The war- 
riors buried Nemo and Lena and destroyed their home. 

The apple seeds Lena planted grew into trees and were bearing fruit when the first white man entered the 
land near the Wabash Valley. 

The child was adopted by the Miamis. But when he was a young man he learned of his origin and returned 
to the Shawnees. He became a companion of Tecumseh. He was with him for the treaty with General Har- 
rison. He was with him when he resisted the the charge of Col. J. Davis at Tippecanoe. He died with Te- 
cumseh at the Battle of Thames. 


Indian Orchard became a hallowed place as the people of the forest paid homage to Lena’s heroism, 
fidelity and virtue. 
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With a new building, the Y was able to meet a variety of needs. A Religious Work Department held vesper 
hours and Bible classes. The Educational Department conducted courses in “Correct Serving, Theory and 
Practice and Cookery, Housemaid’s Special Course”, Domestic Arts focused on millinery, sewing and em- 
broidery. The Physical Training Department covered “gymnasium, floor work, basketball and swimming.” 


The Extension and Industrial Department was an outreach program that brought services to working 
women at their jobs. Meetings were conducted at factories, such as the Columbian Enameling and Stamping 
Works where nearly 300 women were employed. Topics covered varied from story reading to demonstra- 
tions in sandwich making. 


Although the early YWCA focused on working women, the organization has adapted to the changing needs 
of women throughout the years. Today the variety of recreational, educational and support services it pro- 
vides continues to nurture the physical, mental and spiritual aspects of women. 


Woman’s club goal: public service ° 


In 1920, the Council of Women’s Clubs appointed a committee to revamp their organization. The council 
had originated in 1910 under the leadership of Mrs. U. O. Cox, who brought together several representatives 
from women’s clubs throughout Terre Haute. 


Cox saw the council’s mission as going beyond the literary purposes of many women’s groups. She 
envisioned women developing talents and skills in the private sphere and then going “on their way into the 
outside world to improve the conditions about them.” 


The council in its 10 years of service sponsored a traveling 
Chautauqua that offered quality entertainment to the city. It also 
helped organize and equip a Public Health Nursing Association to 
serve community health needs. But by 1920, the council felt “too 
cramped to meet the needs of the growing demands upon them.” 
The outcome was a revitalized organization with a broader scope 
and membership. This was the beginning of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment Club. 


Groups such as the Hawthorne Reading Club and the Clio Club 
enrolled 100 percent of their membership into the new women’s 
organization. 


The first elected president of the Department Club was Eliza- 
beth Cooper Turner, who had been active in the women’s suffrage 
movement. During Turner’s term, the club’s mission and policies 
were defined, a constitution was created and tentative arrangements 
were made to acquire the Minshall home on Cherry Street for a 
clubhouse. 


Like many of the social clubs of the 19th century, the Woman’s 
Department Club fostered cultural enrichment for its members. a he 
Separate “departments” were created within the club to satisfy its 
members’ interests and to provide cultural events and entertainment to the community at large. A chairman 
was appointed to direct the activities of each area of study: art, drama, literature, music, French, nature and 
social science. Lectures, study groups, art exhibitions and concerts were sponsored by the various depart- 
ments. 


The scope of the Woman’s Department Club went far beyond self-education. As middle-class women 
of the 20th century entered the public arena through club work, more attention was devoted to community 
awareness and civic improvement. The dual role each department played can be seen in activities of the 
Nature Study Department. 


In the club’s first year, 1920, nature field trips were planned and a variety of topics were discussed, “trees, 
birds as inspiration to poets, winter stars, bees, American wild flowers.” But beyond club outings and gar- 
den parties, the Nature Study Department built a bird sanctuary at Deming Park, planted trees and shrubs 
throughout the city and gave its support to national conservation efforts. 


The club conducted most of its civic and philanthropic work through its Social Science Department. In 
the beginning, $250 was distributed to various local organizations involved in public welfare work. Mem- 
bers created a Civic Committee to “make Terre Haute a cleaner place,” helped teach the foreign-born “our 
language and our American way of life,” and worked with the blind in the community. In 1920, the Social 
Science Department was christened the “Good Cheer Club.” 


Although the Woman’s Department Club has a long history of social activities and public service, the phi- 
losophy that has carried it through the decades goes all the way back to Cox, its honorary leader. 


“The desires of women to improve their own outlook upon the life they live in the midst of the community 
have a strong pull upon their consciences, and when they see and know there are things in the world that 
should be improved...they club together to accomplish something more worthwhile than already exists.” 
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Author wrote women’s view into the 1880s’ male world 


Writing offered break from home life 


By Susan J. Dehler 


Within the collection of scrapbooks Ida Harper donated to the Emeline Fairbanks Library in 1915, she 
wrote this introduction: “In the ‘70s I went to Terre Haute a bride from the home of my childhood and a 
large family and was very lonely. Finally to occupy my time I began to reply to various things that appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Mail, signing my answers ’Mrs. John Smith’...” 


Filled with hundreds of updated clippings, the collection of scrapbooks reflects the beginning of Harper’s 
lifelong career as a writer and reveals the devotion of a mother and brother who saved the articles and com- 
piled them into scrapbooks. 


Little remains of Harper’s private papers or impressions. But her prologue to this collection gives us a 
momentary glimpse into a personal memory from her early Terre Haute years. 


“In glancing over them,” Harper wrote, “I saw that they were in a measure a picture of Terre Haute life 
over thirty years ago, as seen through the eyes of a girl in her twenties... Many of them show the rashness of 
youth which rushes in where the older fear to tread.” 


Although the family saved most of Harper’s regular columns from the Saturday Evening Mail (“A Wom- 
an’s Opinions”), none of the original Mrs. John Smith articles were preserved. 


With research funded by an Indiana Heritage Research Grant and from clues Harper left behind, the “Mrs. 
John Smith” articles have been recovered from newspaper sources on microfilm. 


A newlywed and newcomer to the Terre Haute community, Harper turned to writing as a partial relief from 
the isolation of domestic life. However, her early commentaries reflect more than “the rashness of youth.” 
A reformist spirit and concern for women’s issues preoccupy these anonymous columns and set the stage for 
the more polished mature writer of the woman’s suffrage movement. 


Harper’s first articles in the Mail were responses to regular editorial columns written anonymously by male 
contributors. Although their identities are now known — the Rev. E. F. Howe wrote “Town Talk” and Issac 
Herr wrote “Husks and Nubbins” — newspaper editor Perry S. Westfall was in favor of anonymous columns 
because they carried an independent and vigorous flavor. 


Harper obviously detected a male bias in these articles and perhaps felt a woman’s opinion should be rep- 
resented in important issues of the day. 


Unlike some of her female counterparts, Harper did not assume a male pseudonym. By choosing the name 
“Mrs. John Smith,” Harper clearly labeled her column as a woman’s viewpoint. And unlike many of the 
other women’s columns of the day (“Feminitems” and “Fashion Fancies”), her focus went beyond superficial 
treatments of food, fashion and domestic arts. 


From the beginning, Harper’s strong position in favor of woman’s suffrage is self-evident. Although 
outwardly addressing a skeptical male audience personified in “Town Talk,” “Mrs. John Smith” carries an 
underlying persuasive message directed at an unenlightened female audience. 


“By what authority do you assume that we do not know what we ought to do? The very fact that there ever 
came a cry for Woman Suffrage shows that we know what we want, and strange as it may seem to T.T. we 
have sense enough to make our wishes known...Women do not ask the ballot on the ground of our goodness, 
intelligence, morality or any other quality. We claim it as an abstract Right, and as such, we mean to have 
it.” 


Although the struggle for the ballot was the primary issue of Harper’s later life, she frequently demonstrat- 
ed a sensitivity toward women’s economic and social rights. Women were often placed in the position of 
begging for money, which damaged their spirits and made their financial security vulnerable. As Mrs. John 
Smith, Harper advocated financial independence for women, recognizing the economic and psychological 
power husbands and fathers wielded by controlling the pursestrings. 


“As for an active mind that craves employment and a proud spirit that hates to be dependent even upon a 
loved one — it certainly seems a mistake for a woman to be born with such things... What would the world 
think of a man who sat down in idleness and let his wife support him? And why does it condemn a woman 
who refuses to do the same thing?” 


In a later article, Mrs. John Smith qualifies this statement. She holds that all single women should earn 
their own living, but that married women should work only if they “had the leisure aside from household 
employments.” 


To many of her contemporaries, Harper was breaking new ground in her expansive view of women. Yet, 
simultaneously, she was bound by a culture and tradition that perceived a woman’s primary role as domes- 
tic. Harper writes that “a woman’s first duty is to attend to the needs of her home and husband.” She never 
claims a woman’s first duty is to herself. 


The identity of “Mrs. John Smith” was eventually discovered by Will Arnold, a postman and frequent 
visitor to the Harper home. Although Harper was offered a regular column in the Saturday Evening Mail by 
the editor, four years passed between the last “Mrs. John Smith” article and her first weekly column in 1878. 
What happened during this period is not known, but Harper did have a child and perhaps devoted these years 
of silence to her domestic life. 


When Harper returned to writing, what surfaces is a complex woman who believed in more economic, 
political and social choices for her sex. What is never resolved is the achievement of these measures within 
the boundaries of the 19th-century mentality. Her own life illustrates this struggle, for she tried to balance 
household duties with a career as a journalist during all of her years in Terre Haute. 


Quotable quips worth saving from Ida Harper 


Here are some excerpts from Ida Harper’s writings in the Saturday Evening Mail and the Locomotive 
Fireman’s Magazine. 


e On temperance: 
“If any woman marries a drinking man, let her prepare for the worst, and she will not be 
disappointed.” 


e On spiritualism: 
“At a séance a gentleman whispered to me, as a face appeared, ‘that is my first wife,’ and I thought 
to myself, ‘well, if I were your first wife, I would come down out of the (closet) and sit between 
you and No. 2.’” 


“After waiting some time we were informed that the room was too warm, the spirits couldn’t mate- 
rialize. ‘I supposed they came from a warm place,’ I whispered again, for which I was scolded and 
taken home.” 


« On women’s dress: 
“With all the reforms and improvements that have been made, the dress of woman is and always 
will be a terrible burden...If she walks, the high-heeled shoes, the clinging skirts, the compressed 
waist make it a punishment rather than a pleasure.” 
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¢ On Terre Haute: 
“There is not a city of its size any place where education, refinement and true worth count for so 


little and wealth and display for so much.” 


“Terre Haute society can dance and can dress. Let us claim that much for them and then 
keep silent.” 
e On marriage: 
“To obey another means to be ruled by this person. In a true marriage there will be no question as to 
which shall govern the other but it will be an equal partnership in every respect.” 


e On women ministers: 


“One can excuse ministers for wanting to keep women out of the ministry, it is a matter of bread and 
butter. There are, in most denominations, more hungry ministers than there are fat parishes, and the 
prospect of still greater competition is not pleasant.” 


* On public officials: 


“No where in the United States is there more open, unblushing and disgraceful drunkenness than in 
Congress and our State Legislatures.” 


“There are two opportunities the average American cannot refuse, to make a speech and to take a 
drink. Twenty four members took advantage of this occasion to make a speech and the rest would 
have followed suit, only that it was about time to go out and take a drink.” 


e On women in the 1880s: 
“We have considerable advantage over Madam Eve in many respects, even though she never had to 
go to the dressmaker’s and she knew where her husband spent his nights. 


“If Heaven is anything like this world we do not care to be an angel or carry a palm or play on a harp 
but only to be a man and take our chances.” 
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famed artist with cosmopolitan flair 


By Susan J. Dehler 


In October of 1900, a reporter interviewed miniaturist Amalia Kussner for the Indianapolis News. The 
artist was described in cosmopolitan terms: “she is very dark, with large black eyes and hair loose and rather 
wild...there is a decidedly foreign accent...her gestures and manner of speaking would lead one to believe 
her to be French.” 


The figure the press portrayed hardly revealed a woman who was born and raised in Indiana. What the 
article depicted was a world traveler, a beautiful socialite, and the painter of kings. 


Amalia, herself, when asked about her art seemed to revel in her reputation. She saw herself in a different 
category from other painters of miniatures. “I am the only one who has painted royalty on orders. Others 
have painted royalty for their own amusement or use, and often from photographs; but I never have painted 
except upon a command and in return for pay.” 


Accounts of Amalia’s life and career are impressive. By her 
30s she had established a reputation in New York as the leading 
portraitist for Society’s “400” and later made important contacts 
abroad among royal circles. The list of miniatures she painted is 
impressive: Mrs. J. O. Armour, Mrs. Jay Gould, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, actress Lillian Russell, the Price of Wales (later to become 
King Edward VII), Czar Nicholas II and the Czarina of Russia, and 
Cecil Rhodes, the Diamond King. 


However, both the press and Amalia seemed to cultivate an im- 
age of the artist which embellished her talent and personality. In 
photographs, she is often dramatically posed, wearing flamboyant 
or provocative dress. The narratives of her rise to success serve 
to underline the drama by depicting her as a “high-priestess” with 
“inborn genius” who never “took a lesson in miniature painting.” 


Beyond this sentimental, turn-of-the-century prose, the press 
emphasized Amalia’s beauty and the fact that she attained fame 
so young. Described as “a young girl in appearance scarcely out 
of her teens,” does not reveal the true Amalia who didn’t achieve 
prominence until her early 30s. 


A glance at Amalia’s early life and formative years in Terre Haute gives some insight into the development 
of her artistic talent and personality. Born in Indiana on March 26, 1863, Amalia (“Mollie”) Kussner moved 
to Terre Haute with her family at a very young age. Her father, Lorenz, ran a music store called Kussner’s 
Palace of Music, which was located in the building now known as Memorial Hall. For a time, the family 
lived in an apartment on the second floor. 


Amalia’s family life fostered education and cultural pursuits. The Kussner children grew up speaking sev- 
eral languages (German, English, French, Spanish) and both Amalia and her older sister, Louise, attended St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods where they received special training in art and voice, respectively. Amalia was only 6 at 
the time and her first art instructor was Sister Maurice. 


After two years at St. Mary’s, Amalia attended the Terre Haute public schools. She was a member of a 
special Saturday drawing class sponsored by the public schools and “designed for advanced students as a 
supplement to their regular drawing courses.” The fact that Amalia attended a class “for those with a special 
aptitude and a desire” to draw is testimony to her talent and early interest in art. 
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Accounts in the local newspaper attribute Amalia’s interest in miniatures to a gift her father gave her on 
her 12th birthday. Whether or not this miniature portrait inspired her career, it is evident that the adolescent 
Amalia began painting figures and portraits on china, fireplace tiles and piano keys from her father’s store for 
family and friends. 


In June 1881, Amalia graduated from the Terre Haute High School. Her commencement speech was en- 
titled, “Money, Honor and Courage” and the local newspaper described the 18-year-old as “entirely self-pos- 
sessed, and her delivery deliberate, distinct and impressive.” 


Her message was derived from the German writer Goethe: “Money lost; nothing lost. Honor lost; much 
lost. Courage lost; all lost.” 


After high school, Amalia continued to pursue art and was one of the founding members of Terre Haute’s 
Decorative Art Society. Although Amalia moved to New York in 1892 and launched her career there, the 
roots of her talent and training may be traced back to her experiences in Indiana. 


Years later, those who knew her would recal! their impressions of the artist for the local newspaper. 
School superintendent Wiley described her as a “beautiful girl with a charming face, a fun-loving disposi- 
tion, and faithful in her studies.” But many of these accounts would take on a dramatic flair, declaring that 
at her high school commencement “the great crowd unknowingly stood in the presence of one of the artistic 
geniuses of her generation.” 


The myth and mystique surrounding Amalia Kussner’s larger-than-life portrayal may be appropriate for 


one who painted larger-than-life subjects — royal families and the social elite. And yet, this image serves as a 
shield against knowing the private and personal figure which was Amalia. 
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A Woman in Congress 
Virginia Jenckes’ concern with rural issues propelled her into politics 


By Judy Calvert 


Just 12 years after woman suffrage in the United States was granted by the Constitution, Indiana sent a 
woman to Congress. The 19th Amendment granted women the right to vote in 1920, and in 1932 Virginia E. 
Jenckes was elected U. S. Representative of Vigo and other counties comprising the 6th District. She served 
in the 73rd, 74th and 75th Congresses before being defeated for re-election in 1938 by Noble Johnson. 


The native Terre Hautean was 55 years old when she began her political career. Because of frequent flood- 
ing of her farm land in the Wabash River bottoms and the impact Prohibition was having on farmers, she 
agreed to become the Democratic candidate when the incumbent, Courtland Gillen, failed to support efforts 
to have the Volstead Act repealed. 


Jenckes hoped to gain federal support for a plan which included a 
system of levees and dikes to provide flood control of the Wabash 
and Maumee rivers and also called for making the two rivers navi- 
gable from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. Inexpensive water trans- 
portation combined with the abundance of cheap fuel (coal) and the 
large number of manufacturing facilities already located in Terre 
Haute would have made the Wabash Valley a formidable competi- 
tor for industry and would have created economic advantages for 
the entire area. A channel was to be dredged from near Fort Wayne 
to connect the two rivers with the ultimate result being all-year 
barge traffic from Lake Erie to New Orleans. 


The plan had a two-fold purpose - - economic stimulation created 
by inexpensive water shipping routes and flood control of 2 million 
acres of prime farm land which, in turn, would lead to more crop 
production and even more freight traffic. 


Jenckes’ opposition to Prohibition was for economic reasons pri- 
marily, but she also saw the experiment as causing a breakdown in i See 
law and order in the United States. She believed that if a law existed it must = ahve and eotabitiaing was 
not being obeyed. Economically, Prohibition was a disaster for farmers. After the law was passed, the price 
of corn dropped from $1.30 a bushel to 10 cents a bushel. Jenckes was paying 6 cents a bushel to have corn 
harvested and 5 cents a bushel to have it hauled to town. Clearly, something had to be done, so when local 
Democrat leaders asked her to be a candidate in the predominately Republican district, she agreed to give it a 


try. 
The 6th District included 10 counties — Vermillion, Montgomery, Putnam, Boone, Hamilton, Parke, Foun- 
tain, Hendricks, Warren and Vigo. 


Gerrymandering had caused changes in the makeup of the district and, as a result, Jenckes had to face 
Democrat incumbent Gillen in the May primary and Republican incumbent Fred Purnell in November. Pur- 
nell had been in office for 16 years, thus was a formidable opponent; however, he too opposed any change in 
the Prohibition law. 


Jenckes was not known outside of her native Vigo County, but she and her young daughter, Virginia Ray 
Jenckes, drove nearly 15,000 miles during the campaign and when it was over she had defeated Purnell by a 
plurality of more than 10,000 votes. She visited small towns and farms in all 10 counties while campaigning 
and pointed out to voters the idle distilleries and breweries and the price of corn. The Great Depression was 
becoming more severe each year with no relief in sight from Washington. 
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In the 1932 election, the shift in national opinion against Prohibition was reflected in the previously “dry” 
vote in rural areas of Indiana and throughout the nation. Franklin D. Roosevelt, with his New Deal plan, and 
Virginia E. Jenckes, with hopes of flood control and repeal of Prohibition, both took office in March 1933. 


By the end of the 73rd Congress, repeal was assured; however, Jenckes was never able to get federal fund- 
ing for the plan to make the Wabash and Maumee rivers navigable. 


When Jenckes took her seat in Congress, she was the only woman who had been elected from Indiana on 
her own merit. Other female members had been appointed to finish unexpired terms and never returned after 
the next election. Jenckes did not expect or want special treatment because she was a woman and always 
preferred being called “Representative Jenckes” rather than Congresswoman. 


In an interview in 1970, she encouraged women to seek nomination and election to national political office. 
“Everything that is spoken at the Capitol affects your kitchen,” she said. She believed holding office was a 
public trust and elected officials “owe (the people) the best of everything you’ve got.” 


Always mindful that as a woman, she was under more scrutiny than most, Jenckes strived to conduct her- 
self in such a way that her conduct would not hinder future efforts of women in politics. After her election in 
1932, she said, “I want to establish such a record that any member of my own sex will point with pride to the 
fact that a woman helped solve the most difficult problems and faced unflinchingly with the men the greatest 
emergency that our country has faced for years.” 


After her defeat in 1938, questions about election fraud arose; however, she chose not to contest the vote, 
commenting that “if I raise a rumpus they will say women can’t take defeat. I’m not going to hurt other 
women by weeping now.” 


Although Jenckes’ father, James E. Somes, had been active in Terre Haute Democrat politics, she had not 
participated in politics except to vote and even though Democrat leaders had asked her to run for office, she 
did not always have the support of the party machine 


Jenckes described herself as a Jeffersonian Democrat and frequently quoted Thomas Jefferson’s “no one 
has the right to do that which is not good for the governed” as her philosophy. 


Since she was elected on her own merits and did not “owe” the party, Jenckes voted her conscience, which 
was not always strictly along party lines. For the most part, she supported the Roosevelt administration, but 
did vote against some New Deal programs if she felt they were not in the best interest of her constituents. 
She had the support of labor and veterans’ groups as well as farmers while in office. 


Post-election newspaper articles attribute her defeat in 1938 to becoming entangled in a disagreement with 
the state Democrat machine. She fell into disfavor because of some remarks she made in the Indiana Wom- 
en’s Democrat Club about Gov. McNutt’s failure to cooperate with the congressional delegation on work 
relief. 


In an interview in 1967, when she was 90 years old, Jenckes said she had lost the support of the state 
Democrat party, because she could not be controlled. It is also possible that her Republican supporters in 
rural areas became disenchanted with the New Deal policies of the Democrats and she became a victim of 
their vote swing. Jenckes remained in Washington after the election, becoming involved in work for the Red 
Cross and the Hungarian Freedom Fighters during the 1950s. She became friends with representatives of The 
Vatican and the Republic of China and was a lobbyist for Catholics in public affairs for some time. 


In 1969 she moved to Indianapolis. In 1971, she returned to Terre Haute to live. Jenckes, the first congress- 
woman from the State of Indiana, died at Meadows Manor North Nursing Home on Jan 9, 1975 at the age of 
on 
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A lifetime of honors 
Shackelford’s work an inspiration today 


By Dorothy Jerse 

Jane Dabney Shackelford, Terre Haute educator and author, made a difference throughout the country. 
Unlike many achievers who are not honored until after their deaths, Shackelford received honors, both local 
and national, during her lifetime. Her many accomplishments remain a source of pride to Terre Haute and 
should continue to provide inspiration for young people. 


Born in Clarksville, Tenn., in 1895, she and her family moved to Logansport, where she graduated from 
high school in the class of 1914. She came to Terre Haute to enroll in Indiana State Normal School and 
received her undergraduate degree in 1919. 


Shackelford was a teacher in Terre Haute schools from 1919 to 1962. From 1925 until her retirement, she 
was a member of the Booker T. Washington School faculty. She was admired for teaching more than the 
information in the textbooks. One parent wrote, “What I like about you, Mrs. Shackelford, is you don’t stick 
to the books. You teach the children about life.” 


She taught her black students about life in Africa and America with pride. This was long before Alex 
Haley made “searching for one’s roots” popular. 

Her national recognition came from the books she wrote. According to her memoirs, the idea for writing 
books stemmed from a conversation with one of her professors at Columbia University, where she earned her 
M.A. degree. He noted on one of her writing assignments that he wanted to see her in his office. 


She remembered, “When I went to see him, he asked, ‘Who are you?’ I told him I was a teacher in a one- 
room city school with 35 pupils and five grades.” 

He pointed out her literary talent and suggested she try writing. Later that summer she viewed the Schom- 
burg collection of books and materials on the Negro at New York City’s Harlem Branch Library. She asked 
if there were any histories of the Negro for primary children. There being none, the librarian remarked, 
“That’s something for some of you young writers to do.” 

She later shared these conversations with her supervisor Blanche Fuqua in Terre Haute, who asked, “Why 
don’t you write that book?” Ignoring Shackelford’s “I can’t,” Fuqua suggested she “write just one chapter a 
month.” 

Shackelford began to write and tested each chapter on her students. She sent her manuscript to the Associ- 
ated Publishers, Inc., in Washington, D.C.in 1934 and received this answer: “During the Depression people 
do not buy books. For this reason, it is unwise to invest money in them unless it is known there is a great 
demand.” 

However, by 1936, the publishers offered Shackelford a contract and in 1937 “A Child’s Story of the Ne- 
gro” became a reality. 

By July of the next year, the publisher wrote: “I have heard nothing but praise for your book. You should 
congratulate yourself on having achieved such a success.” 

It is necessary to realize how different this book was compared to the stereotyped patterns then in use. 


Charlemae Rollins, Chicago Public Library librarian, wrote: “The scene was generally laid on a plantation 
and the Negroes were kind of a comic relief. Illustrations were caricatures of Negro children, exaggerated 


and ugly.” 
Contrast this to Shackelford’s introduction that reads in part: ”In this reader, the author has endeavored to 
supply a long-felt need of both teachers and pupils by putting into the hands of the elementary children an 
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easy interesting book that will help them to appreciate the traditions, aspirations and achievements of the 
Negro race.” 


The book received excellent reviews nationwide. An Indiana Statesman article (Feb. 15, 1939) read: ”It is 
quite significant that this book has been used in both colored and white schools.” 


With urging from her publisher, Shackelford did a revision that was published in 1956. 


Her second book, “My Happy Days,” was published in 1944. This book was an immediate best seller. 
Reviewers from New England to California praised this Shackelford work, and the Terre Haute community 
joined them. The Root Store placed a large advertisement in the Jan. 16, 1945, Terre Haute Tribune to 
announce Jane Dabney Shackelford would be at the store’s book balcony on Saturday to personally auto- 
graph copies of “My Happy Days.” The copy read in part: “A book that will be of interest to every citizen... 
actual photographs of Terre Haute, the community around this story is built, taken by Miss Cecil Vinson of 
the Cruft School.” 


W.E. Garrison, literary editor of “The Christian Century,” reviewed “My Happy Days” in the Jan. 3, 1945 
issue. He noted what a great contribution it was for “the demolition of the walls of prejudice between 
Negroes and whites...and it doesn’t say one word about the subject.” 


Garrison continued, ”The words of the text are put into the mouth of a boy, and each page of text faces a 
full-page photograph. The point is - - the boy is a Negro boy. His family is a Negro family. His school- 
mates and playmates are Negro children. His teacher and his doctor are Negroes. Only the pictures tell us 
this; the text says nothing about it.” 


Years ahead of the civil rights movement of the 1960s, Shackelford was honored with many awards for her 
teaching, writing, Girl Scout volunteer work, and of course, her insight into the need for her students to know 
their own story. 


She lived in her home at 1157 Hulman St. until she moved to Meadows Manor East in her later years. No- 
tice of her death at Indiana University Medical Center at Indianapolis appeared Dec. 24, 1979. She was 84 
years old. Survivors included a son, Montrose Shackelford of Marion; two sisters in Michigan; a brother in 
New Jersey; and a nephew. Burial was scheduled to take place in Calvary Cemetery. 
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Flying high 


Ellen Church revolutionized the commercial airline industry 


By Joyce Lakey 


Sixty-two years ago in May, a young slip of a girl from lowa revolutionalized the commercial air travel 
industry and introduced a new profession to the world, that of airline stewardess. 


Much later in life, she wound up in Terre Haute as administrator of Union Hospital, putting to use her early 
nurse’s training and the administrative degree she later earned. 


As a child, Ellen Church had hung over the fence on her parents’ farm near Cresco, Iowa, idling away 
many hours watching Army training planes take off and land on the bumpy pasture. 


One day, after receiving a degree in nursing from the University of Minnesota, Church was assigned to 
care for the wife of an Army pilot. He wanted to express his gratitude for his wife’s recovery, and he asked 
what he could do for Church. Without hesitation, Church responded eagerly, “Take me up in a plane — and 
give me the book!” He did. 


Church’s career in nursing led her to French Hospital at San Francisco. While working there in February 
1930, she walked into the offices of Boeing Air Transport Co., the parent organization of United Airlines. 


Church insisted to the traffic agent, S.A. Stimpson, that nurses could care for passengers better than the 
rough and daring former mail pilots who flew the commercial planes. People still feared commercial air 
travel, although three years before, Charles Lindbergh had proven the sturdiness of planes by flying across 
the Atlantic. 


Church’s parting argument to the astonished Stimpson was, “How is a man going to say he is afraid to fly 
when a woman is on the plane?” Boeing officials gambled that Church’s innovative idea might increase busi- 
ness, and they commissioned her to recruit seven other nurses and train them to be “stews.” 


Candidates had to be at least 25 years old, single, no taller than 5 feet four inches, and weigh less than 115 
pounds. Their maiden flight was May 15, 1930, on a tri-engine Boeing plane flying at 120 mph. It carried 18 
passengers between San Francisco and Chicago, making 13 stops and never exceeding a 12,000 foot altitude. 
The beginning salary of a stewardess was $125 monthly for 100 hours of flying. 


The duties of the world’s first stewardesses challenged their pioneer spirits. Flights sometimes began with 
a group effort to push the planes out of their hangars and fuel them with a bucket brigade. The young women 
made sure the wicker seats were bolted to the floor securely, dusted the cabin, washed windows and tagged 
and loaded baggage. They were responsible for unloading, too. 


In addition, the stewardesses carried aboard baskets brimming with sandwiches, apples, rolls, cakes and 
coffee-filled thermoses. They punched tickets at all stops, carried railroad timetables — in case the planes had 
mechanical problems or weather conditions prevented flying, and they arranged for overnight accommoda- 
tions for passengers near remote airstrips. 


They comforted airsick passengers (one of the reasons Church insisted on nurses), and asked them not to 
throw cigar butts and other trash out the windows. They also kept a watchful eye to make sure passengers did 
not mistake the exit door for the bathroom. 


The first uniform conformed to the fashion of the day — a loose fitting jacket of green wool with notched 
lapels and trimmed in gray with a double row of buttons. The skirt was plain and there were a matching cape 
and tam. 


After that maiden flight, there were strong protests from the pilots. “Keep those flying nursemaids in the 
hospital where they belong,” they said. Public reaction, however, was enthusiastic, and within a year Boeing 
hired 20 more nurses. Within two years, competing airlines initiated stewardess programs. 
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By the time the United States entered World War II, Brown had established a charter service, owned sever- 
al small planes, and was the Federal Coordinator for the Chicago unit of the Civilian Pilot Training program. 
She trained adults as well as teaching aviation to boys and girls of all races, in the Chicago high schools. 


With the outbreak of war, Brown was commissioned lieutenant. She immediately sought inclusion of her 
pilots in the Army Air Corps. Supported by first lady Eleanor Roosevelt, Brown was able to convince the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to “conduct the experiments” necessary to support inclusion of blacks in 
the Army Air Corps. Between 1939 and 1945, she trained over 200 pilots. Most of the members of the first 
black Air Force Squadron, the 99th Pursuit Squadron at Tuskeegee, were graduates or instructors of the Cof- 
fey School of Aeronautics. It would continue to be a feeder school for the Tuskeegee program until 1945. 


Brown’s aviation and military careers came to a controversial and abrupt conclusion with the end of the 
war. It did not, however, bring an end to her advocacy for blacks and women in aviation nor did it end her 
involvement with aviation. 


In 1946, Brown ran the first of three unsuccessful campaigns to become the first black woman to repre- 
sent Illinois in Congress. Part of her platform was the creation of America’s first black owned and operated 
airport. 


In 1955, Brown married the Rev. J.H. Chappell, pastor of the West Side Community Church in Chicago. 
She served as its “first lady” until her husband retired in 1970. She retired from her teaching position at 
Westinghouse High School in 1971. 


Recognized as an authority on the Black-American in aviation, she was appointed to the Federal Aviation 
Administration’s Women’s Advisory Committee on Aviation in 1972. 


Willa Brown Chappell died July 17, 1992. 
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The Young Woman’s Club 


Organization honored as partner of Woman’s History Month 


By Mary-Margaret Bowles 


In the latter quarter of the 19th century, organized groups of women throughout Terre Haute and across the 
country began meeting in each other’s homes and in “safe” public places to read, study, and discuss litera- 
ture, history, art and current topics. 


The groups were an outgrowth of the zeal for education reform that was sweeping the United States. They 
did not exist in isolation from one another but built networks among other such clubs, as well as other types 
of women’s organizations, at the city, district, state and national levels. Formed initially as literary clubs; the 
groups often added social and political activism to their intellectual pursuits. Archival records at the Vigo 
County Public Library reveal that Terre Haute had at least 20 literary clubs. One of them was the Young 
Woman’s Club. 


The club probably formed in 1891, with eight charter members, two of whom still belonged to the club 
when it merged with the Woman’s Department Club after 1920: Ruth (Walter) Clark and Agnes Parker- 
Moore, in whose home the club held its first meeting. 


A formal organization, the club’s constitution specified a strict attendance policy (no more than three con- 
secutive unexcused absences) and limited the membership to 25. The club’s stated focus was “the intellectual 
and social culture of its members” by “a liberal interchange of thought by papers and discussions.” 


Some of the members were related, like sisters Minnie Hill and Mary (Mrs. James) Sankey and cousins 
Lucy and Lucia Brokaw. 


The word “young” does not indicate that the women were adolescents. The club was always composed 
of an almost even mixture of married and single women, 22 of them belonging to the group for 10 or more 
years. The minutes always refer to the members formally as “Miss” or “Mrs.” along with their last names. If 
a woman was married, her husband’s first name rather than hers was used. 


Most members lived in the neighborhoods surrounding Indiana State University and in nearby Farrington 
Grove. A few lived in Collett Park and one on Fruitridge Avenue (where there was not yet a street number). 
Addresses for some of the single women listed only building names like “The Davis’” and “The Filbeck 
Hotel.” 


One of the club’s most prominent and interesting participants was charter member Agnes Parker-Moore 
(1868-1943). Never married, her hyphenated last name was a combination of her birth name (Parker) and her 
adopted name (Moore) and was perhaps modeled after her adopted mother’s name. Her adopted father, Thad 
(Dick) Moore, founder of the Moore-Langen Printing Co., was also interested in gardening. His name was at 
one time listed in the Encyclopedia of Gardening for his work in the propagation of gladiolas. 


Her adopted mother, Angeline Lockwood Wilson- Moore, was a graduate of St. Mary —of-the-Woods 
College and the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. She was a physician for women and children in 
Terre Haute from 1874 to 1894 before retiring. 


Their home provided a rendezvous for interesting women who knew Dr. Wilson-Moore, perhaps through 
suffrage circles and who preferred the safety of her home to the hotels of the time. One of those women was 
Susan B. Anthony. 


Parker-Moore was a prominent figure in Terre Haute educational, welfare, church, civic and social circles. 
She played a role in the founding of the YWCA, the Light House Mission, the Social Settlement of Terre 
Haute, the Child Welfare Society, and the local chapter of the American Red Cross. In 1917, she was ap- 
pointed chair of the Red Cross canteen committee, where she was the commandant for over 300 women who 
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met almost every train passing through Terre Haute and served over 72,000 soldiers before June 1, 1919. 


In 1910, she was traveling abroad with another club member, Anna Sankey. While visiting a temple in 
Jerusalem, a religious fanatic fired a gun into the crowd and Parker-Moore lost an eye. 


This fanatic resented what he called “Christians desecrating the temple.” Apparently, however, the loss of 
an eye did not curtail Parker-Moore’s involvement in the study club or any other organization. 


Meetings of the Young Woman’s Club were held on alternating Saturday afternoons, 2:30 to 4 p.m., from 
October to May, before the club took a break for “summer vacation.” All but two meetings a year were 
“regular” meetings, with both a business session and a planned study program. 


Guests were generally not permitted except on occasions such as the annual guest day. The last meeting of 
the year in May was a luncheon with some form of entertainment. 


The planned program usually involved studying one major topic for the whole year, sometimes for even 
more than a year, such as literature, the history of culture, art, world religions, travel and in its later years, lo- 
cal and state political issues. Methods of study included the reading of one or more papers written by mem- 
bers of the group, oral presentations, and discussions. 


Since several of the members had traveled abroad, the three years of programs on travel were often supple- 
mented by personal experiences, postcards, “Kodak pictures” and slides. 


A variation in study methods occurred during two periods in the club’s history when guest professors, 
both male, designed the courses of study and gave a number of lectures: Professor Francis Stalker of Indiana 
State Normal School from 1903-1908 and Professor Frank Tilden of DePauw University 1917-1919. For his 
lectures and the preparation of a study guide on “The History of Culture,” Stalker was paid $25 each year. 
Three clubs combined to pay Tilden $80. 


The first signs of social and political activism relate to the activity of reading when the members responded 
to the Light House Mission’s 1900 appeal for support of a reading and coffee room. Each member agreed to 
contribute 48 cents. 


As the years passed, the club became increasingly supportive of social reform. They advocated for pure 
food laws, child labor protection, woman’s suffrage, and Baby Week (which called for a milk station in Terre 
Haute to supply certified milk for babies). 


The members also worked for political reform. They helped to elect the first woman school board member 
in Terre Haute in 1909, joined other women’s organizations in contributing to a salary for a woman probate 
officer until she was put on the government payroll, and in 1913 did “all in its power” to elect “a man of 
principles” as city mayor. 


During World War I, the Young Woman’s Club was very much involved in the war effort, although only 
eight members had near relatives in the army. In addition to supporting the YWCA and Vigo war funds, they 
attended lectures on food conservation and sold Red Cross Seals at the Post Office. All 25 belonged to the 
Red Cross and observed meatless and wheatless days. In addition, they knitted 61 articles, and seven of them 
adopted French orphans. 


The club was eventually absorbed by the Woman’s Department Club, which formed in 1920. Unwilling 
at first to disband, the Young Woman’s Club held purely social meetings four times a year through at least 
1922. 


Ironically, despite this impending merger, during the 1918-1919 club year, the club temporarily changed its 
name to the Woman’s Study Club, although no reason for doing so was stated. 


This change did not sit well with some of the older members, especially Agnes Parker-Moore, then 51, 
who submitted her resignation. Her response prompted the club’s decision to return to its original name. 


The records do not show how long the members retained some kind of group social cohesion. The ideals 
which begat the club were subsumed by the Woman’s Department Club. Like many other Terre Haute liter- 


ary clubs, however, it had served its purpose in giving both expression and enrichment to its members. 
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World War IT: A new era begins for women 


By Dorothy Jerse 


“In times gone by war was essentially a man’s job, but today that has all been changed. The man 
has still to win victory upon the battlefields but to win that victory he must depend as he never did 
before upon the women he left at home” 

“Women at Work Week,” Nov. 23-28, 1942, Terre Haute Tribune 
“Work,” “serve,” “worry,” and “wait” are the key words which keep coming to mind as one pores over the 
activities of women recorded in the local newspapers of the World War II years. 


In 1940, 51 percent of the 99,708 persons living in the county were women; they made up about one-third 
of the labor force. The lean years of the Great Depression were becoming memories as employment in the 
nation grew with orders for arms and equipment. By April 1941, relief rolls at Terre Haute had been slashed; 
railroads and the industries were expanding their work forces according to one newspaper report. 


The attack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, changed this bright picture. True, there were more prosperous 
times ahead, but at a terrible cost of lives. 


Most noticeable in everyday life were the men leaving for service. Members of the National Guard units 
had left in January 1941, and by October, 560 Vigo County 
men had been called under the 1940 Selective Training and 
Service Act. This was just the beginning. 


Women at home waited and worried. By the end of the 
war 255 of the blue stars on the service flags had turned 
gold. 


Before that Dec. 7 "day of infamy,” Vigo County women 
had established the Bundles for Britain relief program and 
worked with the local Greek War Relief Committee. Girls 
were learning skills for factory work in the shops of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Nurses registered in compli- 
ance with the national defense plan. 


Women were called upon to work outside their homes at 
Jobs in business and industry to replace the men who had 
left for the armed services and to fill the work demands of 
the growing economy. Classified advertisements offered 
clerical work in Washington, D.C., and factory work at the 
Kaiser shipyards in California to those who wanted to leave 
the Wabash Valley. 


Many women were employed at the three ordnance plants in the area. They were proud of what they were 
doing for the war effort. Newspaper columnist Gertrude Cronin reported in 1943 that women ranging in age 
from 19 to 38 years had organized themselves under the name of WOWS (Women Ordnance Workers) at the 
Terre Haute Ordnance Depot. 


Schools adapted to the new work demands for women. Rose Polytechnic Institute offered special technical 
classes for both men and women. 
Anna Bowles Wiley, also a newspaper columnist, visited Wayne Schomer’s shop class for girls at the 


Laboratory School. She observed, “It is really amazing how women seem to have a natural bent for the 
work. ..the time seems to be past for girls to stand back from unusual vocations.” 
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Working at well-paying jobs outside of the home gave women more spending money than they had ever 
had. A Terre Haute Tribune headline (Sept. 29, 1943) over a United Press release read: “Wartime Filled 
Pocketbooks Send Women Throngs to Store.” Retail sales in downtown Terre Haute soared despite the 
rationing of many items. 


A Terre Haute Star cartoon (Jan. 25, 1943) shows “Rosie, the Riveter” and an envelope with the words 
“her own man’s size pay envelope,” hanging from the pocket of her overalls. “But remember you gotta 
come right back as soon as the war is over!” is the message on a sign over the sketch of her home. 


A number of women volunteered to serve their country in uniform. The first Terre Haute women to join 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAC and later WAC) were Susie Thurman and Ruth Mary Morton. 
Deneta Sankey was the first Terre Haute woman to enlist in the Women’s Reserve of the U.S. Marine Corps. 


The WAVES (Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service by the Navy) had a particularly active 
recruiting program in this area. Marcella Holt was the first woman to be sworn in at Terre Haute. An inter- 
esting note is the formation of the Julia Lambert platoon, named for the heroine of Fort Harrison, by mem- 
bers of the WAVES recruited during fall 1943. 


Total enlistments had reached 100 by April 1944, with Adelia Rose Galloway the 100th WAVE enrolled. 
And, at least twice during the same year, the Terre Haute area placed first in the state in WAVE recruitment. 


Local nurses played a large part in the war effort, volunteering for the armed services and serving the needs 
of the home front. Teachers helped carry out registration for selective service and ration books and led their 
students to success in the numerous salvage drives carried out through the schools. 


Women also served as members of the Civilian Air Patrol, “the eyes of the home skies” based at Paul Cox 
Field, and as workers under the Office of Civilian Defense. 


The Wabash Valley, like many other parts of the nation, was considered a “target area” and feared attack 
by bombing. Less than two months after the attack on Pearl Harbor, women between the ages of 18 and 99 
years were asked to register for civilian defense work. 


The Terre Haute branch of the American Red Cross had groups of women working throughout the area. 
The Production Division’s report early in the war stated: “From Jan. 1, 1941 to July 1, 1942...made here and 
shipped were 21, 296 articles made by the sewing section and 32, 423 knitted articles.” 


The work increased as the war continued. For example, Mrs. Dan Stilling Jr., chair of the surgical dressing 
corps, reported 12,013,314 hours given by volunteers in her unit alone from January through May 1943. 


Other groups were specifically organized for the wartime causes, such as Russian War Relief and the vari- 
ous War Mothers organizations. War relief work also was carried on by groups, organized long before; in 
the churches, auxiliaries of veterans’ organizations, sororities, the League of Terre Haute and the YWCA. 


Many older women fondly remember their service as hostesses at the United Service Organizations cen- 
ter at Union Station, another adjacent to the bus station on Cherry Street, at the YWCA and at St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church parish house. These were the places at which they socialized with members of the armed 
forces traveling through the city and with young men stationed on the Rose Polytechnic Institute and the In- 
diana State Teachers College campuses. Cassie Jones Gossom was the first staff director; she was followed 
by Grace Mann. 


“Buy War Bonds” was an ongoing campaign; women did their part in helping Vigo County meet or exceed 
its quotas. Referring to the second War Loan, Anton Hulman Jr., chairman of the Vigo County War Finance 
Committee, reported volunteer women workers had raised $3,204,250 of the county’s $5,510,000 quota. 
Mrs. Arthur Cunningham headed the women’s division of the committee. 


Money also was needed for the combined annual Community Chest-War Fund and Red Cross Emergency 
Fund as well as smaller efforts to raise funds to send candy and cigarettes to local men overseas. 


At home, women dealt with ration stamps and tokens, tried not to run their last pairs of nylons, and saved 
everything from the tin cans to waste fats from the frying pan for the war effort. The word was out to “Sock 
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‘Em with your Skillet - Save Waste Fats to Make Explosives.” 


Contact with those in service was kept through writing letters, often by V-Mail, and watching for the mail- 
man each day. Furloughs home meant happy reunions, but also painful goodbyes. 


The Terre Haute Tribune (Aug. 7, 1942) found it impossible to name all the women who were contributing 
to victory. “It is our belief that in this city — as in every American city today — women are playing a most 
important part in our war effort...We regret that time and space will not allow to recognize all of the local 
women who are contributing...” 


“Mrs. Miniver,” the movie in which Greer Garson portrays courage and service, was playing at the Indi- 
ana Theater at the time, and the newspaper did name six “local Mrs. Minivers.” They were Mrs. Fred Mohr, 
Mrs. D.L. Harmon, Mrs. Anthony G. Blake, Mrs. Charlotte Burford, Mrs. Malcolm Steele and Mrs. Carl 
Wolf. 


Less than 20 Vigo County women are mentioned by name in the article — very few of the many who served 
in the armed forces and of the thousands who worried, waited and worked at home, on the farm, in hospitals, l 
in industry and business and in countless volunteer efforts. 


Fifty years later, we remain grateful for their contributions. 
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Bertha Pratt King 


Private school founder accomplished something ‘worthwhile’ 


By Dorothy W. Jerse 


“Miss Bertha Pratt King, partner with Miss Mary Sinclair Crawford as owner and proprietor of the 
Classical School, has made herself felt in Terre Haute. The fact that a very conservative element shakes its 
head and is afraid Miss King is too radical in her views in the cause of women, economical conditions and 
sociological questions engaging the attention of thinkers all over 
the world, only accentuates her strength. The woman in any public 
occupation who excites no opposition is sure to be a weakling.” 


This opinion of columnist Susan W. Ball appeared in “The Sat- 
urday Spectator” (Sept.21, 1912) just seven years after King and 
Crawford opened their private day school, which was to remain in 
existence for 39 years. 


Bertha Pratt King, a native of Little Falls, N.Y., and a graduate 
of Smith College, had come to the city to tutor Robert Smith and 
Rachel Larsh, the children in the Frederick H. Smith family. 


Then, in 1905, King and Mary Sinclair Crawford founded the 
King-Crawford Classical School at Seventh and Oak streets for 
children in the primary through high school grades. After Crawford 
left the city to teach in California in 1916, the name was changed 
to King Classical School. 


The school quickly outgrew its quarters and moved to the Smith 
propery at the southwest corner of Sixth and Park streets. A change 
in the ownership of the property was reported in the “Terre Haute Tribune” (June 18, 1920): “Plans for 
acquiring a home for the King Classical School were discussed...at a meeting called for this purpose by the 
Chamber of Commerce, following an announcement that Fred B. Smith, owner of the building in which the 
school has been conducted, was contemplating converting the building into an apartment house. 


“Those in attendance...were heartily in accord with plans to preserve the school in Terre Haute. It was 
decided to organize a company to purchase the Smith property at a price of $15,000. The holding company 
will be incorporated for $30,000 of which $15,000 of the stock will be sold. The building will be leased to 
Miss Bertha Pratt King, who will conduct the school as in the past.” 


The school was on this site until its closure in May 1945. Frances E. Hughes, an alumna, wrote (“The Sat- 
urday Spectator,” April 20, 1974): “It is true that there were children enrolled who were slow in their learn- 
ing and they studied there so they would get special attention. However, the number of bright students far 
exceeded those with learning problems... 


“It is also true that children of many wealthy Terre Hauteans were students there, but most of those who 
attended were from middle class families. They were sent there not only because of special attention given 
to each student but because graduates of Classical School were given scholastic backgrounds that prepared 
them for the best colleges and universities without the necessity of taking entrance board examinations that 
were required by most good higher education 
institutions of the day.” 


Far ahead of its time in educational methods, the school offered instruction on the primary, intermediate, 
secondary and later kindergarten, levels. Boys and girls were enrolled in each department until about 1918 I 
when the high school was changed to “girls only.” | 


A school brochure reads: “The Classical School offers students every opportunity for thorough work. l 
Also.. .that personal attention so necessary for each student to reach his own possibilities. Our small classes | 
mean more attention, more understanding, more teaching and more interest. We aim to awaken the mind and 
heart of every student to all that is noble in art and life.” 


John B. Peddle, father of Terre Haute architect Juliet Peddle (class of 1918) believed that his daughter’ s 
preparation for college was all that could be desired, but that he valued more highly the benefit which she 
gained from her contact with King. 


He wrote: “The child is fortunate who, at the impressionable age, comes under the influence of a woman 
of your culture, high ideals and stimulating personality.” 


Bertha Pratt King not only educated her students, but also the adult world around her through her writings 
and lectures in the midwestern and eastern states. Often her topics reflected her interest in women’s history 
and suffrage. 


A pamphlet describing her programs reads: “...her lectures have the peculiar power of being taken from 
life as well as books.. .Her attitude toward modern problems is hopeful and constructive. Throughout all 
these lectures may be seen the keen eye of the observer of the practical world, with its joys and sorrows, its 
labor and leisure, its selfishness and its great services.” 


A press release in the “Chicago Record-Herald” notes, “She held her crowd spell-bound.” 


King’s lecture on “discipline” remains timely. She believed a child gets his discipline at home and that the 
child who does not obey at school does not obey at home. 


She said, “And what is left undone by the home has to be undertaken by the school, which makes the 
child’s work doubly hard. And what discipline a child has not benefited by at home or at school, life will 
complete with bitterness and suffering. 


“Many young persons have assumed the pleasures and activities of older people without a corresponding 
knowledge of life or responsibility. So we see all around us girls and boys, who because of careless mo- 
ments, are plunged into problems of divorce or babies and no money when they should be continuing their 
education, building up some future, some comfort and pleasures to their parents, and some promise to the 
community.” 


In 1916, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. of New York published King’s “Worth of a Girl,” a discussion about the 
status of the modern girl. 


The dust jacket preview quotes King: “...in spite of the great advantages of education and occupation, 
there is still a humiliating distinction between the worth of a girl and the worth of a boy. As soon as children 
leave babyhood we give dolls to the girls, but to the boys we give every manner of mechanical contrivance... 


“Compare the girl and boy of 14. The boy is wide awake, curious, interested in new inventions, in machin- 
ery, in books of adventure. He has ideas about things. He asks questions. But the girl of 14 talks about her 
clothes, her novels and the boys...As children grow older, the girl is told that her one virtue in life is to be 
good. The boy is told that his great virtue is to be good for something.” 


At the annual commencement of her school in 1941, King referred to the gathering clouds of World War Il. 
“No school or college in the world had knowledge of the monstrous storm that now threatens to overwhelm 
even us in America,” she said. “We have been teaching about a peaceful world — how to bring more kind- 
ness and cooperation into our human relations. How calm that old world seems to us now. 
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“For this is a new world and it is looking for pioneers with brains, and courage and social consciousness. 
To develop that social consciousness in young people has been the persistent ideal of Classical School for 35 
years.” 


Four years later, King retired and the school closed. She had married Terre Haute poet and philosopher 
Max Ehrmann in 1944, and after his death, she continued her writing and also edited and published a number 
of his works. 


Bertha Pratt King Ehrmann died in 1962 after a long illness. Funeral services were conducted at the Martin 
Tearman Funeral Home with the Rev. George Mitchell, pastor of the First Congregational Church, officiat- 
ing. She had attended this church prior to becoming a member of the Universalist Unitarian Church after it 
was established in Terre Haute. 


Fifty years before her death, Susan W. Ball had written: “Miss King herself, as a girl, was surrounded with 
every comfort, never having the slightest idea of self-support. Still it was always in her to want to do some- 
thing ‘worthwhile.’” 


King’s life was proof of this statement, as well as one of her own: “The only persons in the world who are 
interesting to others are the persons who themselves are interested in something.” 
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Writer, painter, mother, friend 
During her life, Fannie Blumberg supported a variety of people. 
Following her death she continued to give. 


By Helen Sapp 


Since 1986, March has been designated as Local Women in History month in Vigo County. Groups of 
women were recognized during four of those years and specific individuals were featured during the other 
seven. An individual, Fannie Burgheim Blumberg, is being remembered during this 12th annual event. 


Fannie Louise, born Feb 11, 1894 was the only child of Louis and Rachel Heims Burgheim. Louis Bur- 
gheim was a traveling watch salesman and jeweler, and, for a while was in business with his father, Rabbi 
David Burgheim, proprietor of the Indiana Optical & Jewelry Co. of Indianapolis. Rabbi Burgheim, a wid- 
ower, “boarded” with his son. 


Fannie described her grandfather as “an old man of German de- 
scent” who “was a scholar.” One entire wall of his room, from floor 
to ceiling, was lined with books, she said, adding, “Many of the 
books were printed in German, French and Hebrew.” Though “old 
and shabby and containing but few illustrations,” they helped de- 
velop in Fannie a curiosity and love of reading that existed through- 
out her life. She was also fascinated by her grandfather’s interest 
in the theater (he often invited her to accompany him), and by his 
friendship with their neighbor, James Whitcomb Riley. 


At age 8, while attending public school, Fannie’s parents permit- 
ted her to enroll at the John Herron School of Art. However, she 
became ill with measles, “with lengthy complications,” and her 
parents had to forfeit the tuition already paid; they never proposed 
that she re-enroll. “After that, I didn’t think about taking up art 
again until I got into high school and regularly passed John Herron 
on my way home. I used to look rather longingly at the pictures dis- 
played there, and sometimes imagined myself a student. But I had 
to prepare to make a living, so I enrolled in Blaker’s Kindergarten 
College. It was no solace to me that the art teacher there said that I 
ought to study art seriously; I just couldn’t at that time.” 


Fannie graduated from the two-year kindergarten course at the Teacher’s College of Indianapolis in 1914 
and from the additional one year primary course in 1915. These programs, operated by Eliza Blaker and oth- 
ers, were on the site that later became Butler University. 


Fannie was a kindergarten teacher in Indianapolis when she met attorney Benjamin Blumberg of Terre 
Haute. They were married in August 1916. Their first home was a rented duplex at 429 Washington Ave. in 
Terre Haute, where their son, Morris, was born. By the time Rachel arrived, 15 months later, they were living 
at 1638 S. Fifth. Teresa was born a couple years after Rachel, while the family lived at 712 S. Fifth. Morris 
recalls that they “moved to the farm” at the southeast corner of Fruitridge and Hulman, when he was 6 years 
old in about 1923. Gretchen was born about six years later. (Morris has returned to Terre Haute and is now 
living “at the farm.” Rachel Norman and Teressa Hoffman live in California; Gretchen Tatelman lives in 
Florida.) 
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In an autobiographical sketch (about 1936), Fannie wrote: “I presume writing was my first hobby. I began 
a novel at the age of eight...” Her first children’s story was published in Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 
April 1913. She continues to write, mostly for children, during her college years and while her own children 
were young, culminating in five published books and about 25 short stories. At least three of her books were 
illustrated by Mary Grosjean, a local artist. One, “Rowena Teena Tot and the Blackberries,” was in its sixth 
printing by 1945. A few unpublished works for adults, including three poems, have been located. 


In August 1936, during the month of their 20th wedding anniversary, Fannie and Ben assumed full re- 
sponsibility for two more children, boys ages 12 and 13, who spoke essentially no English. Gerhard Nelhaus 
and Heinz Isenberg were members of Jewish families in Germany during the Nazi regime. Jewish women’s 
organizations in this country and in countries of Europe, fearing for the lives of persons with Jewish back- 
grounds, made arrangements for some of the children to escape. For their plan to work, families in the receiv- 
ing countries had to be willing to accept the children into their homes. Fortunately for Gerhard and Heinz, 
the Blumbergs volunteered. 


Heinz stayed with the Blumbergs for about two years, until his family was able to resettle to the United 
States. By that time, Gerhard had learned that his father, an orthodox Rabbi, was in the Dachau concentra- 
tion camp and his older brother had been carted off to a labor gang. Ben Blumberg worked diligently, with 
the help of Indiana Congresswoman Virginia Jenckes, to obtain their release, and the entire family escaped 
to the United States in late August 1939. Gerhard, with his family’s blessing, stayed on with the Blumbergs, 
graduated from Wiley in January 1940 and entered Harvard with a scholarship the following fall. By Janu- 
ary 1941, he had been drafted for a two-year stint in the Army. (He was not eligible for a college deferment, 
being considered an enemy alien.”) Gerhard became a pediatric neurologist. He now lives in California and 
has maintained close ties with his foster family. 


Fannie Blumberg could be described as intellectually brilliant, artistically talented and a perpetual student 
who strived for perfection in everything she attempted. However, life was often difficult for Fannie, as well 
for those closest to her, because of lifelong tendency to manic depression. The periods of depression became 
longer and more intense during her later years. Unfortunately, during her life very little was known about 
medical treatment of bipolar affective disorders. 


In 1945, in a desperate attempt to help Fannie escape a period of depression, Ben presented her with art 
supplies and persuaded her to begin to paint. So, at age 50, she began a new phase of life, which she under- 
took with her usual high level of intensity for new projects. Quoting her friend, artist Gilbert Wilson: “She 
was never Satisfied. Each time that she stopped painting for a few months, it was probably because she had 
exhausted some particular teacher and was ready for a new one. She was always stubbornly determined to 
improve on all of her previous efforts. In the 10 or 12 short years before her death, she had painted over 200 
canvases, many quite large. And this is not to mention countless drawings, watercolors and lithographs.” Al- 
though the location of many of her paintings is known, many were destroyed or given away without a record. 


In “Enjoying Modern Art” by Sarah Newmeyer, published by the Reinhold Pub. Corp. in 1955, Fannie 
Blumberg was listed as an example of a professional artist (in contrast-tocommercial artist). “Largely 
self-taught through her acquaintance with and keen observation of the work of leading modern artists in this 
country and abroad, she is far from being a so-called ‘primitive’ or native artist. She knows what she is do- 
ing and produces canvases, chiefly Expressionist in style, of superb color, boldly handled form and frequent 


emotional power.” 


Her paintings were exhibited at the DePauw University Art Center (1952, 1959, 1965); the Lowe Gallery, 
University of Miami (1952); the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery (1961); Rudolph Galleries, Woodstock in the 


Catskills (1952) and Coral Gables (1955); and the ISU Turman Art Gallery (1949, 1965). 


Fannie died on July 9, 1964, at age 70, about five weeks before her 48th wedding anniversary. Wayne 
Crockett, her personal physician, reported she was sitting at the dinner table and choked on a piece of food. 
Coincidentally, her family indicated she had been severely depressed for several weeks and had been predict- 
ing her death. 


During her life, Fannie was a generous supporter of a variety of people and charities, often anonymously. 
Following her death she continued to give, with the largest bequest being to provide the endowment used to 
establish the Blumberg Center for Interdisciplinary Studies in Special Education at Indiana State University. 


Would she have been so concerned about the needs of others, especially children with mental ability and 
emotional problems, had she not felt so much personal anguish and despair? This is a question no biographer 
can answer. It is clear, however, that Fannie Burgheim Blumberg continues to contribute to the lives of oth- 
ers, both in the Terre Haute community and beyond. 
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Three renowned Terre Haute artists broke barriers, 
provide inspiration for today’s... 


Women in Art 


By M. Mindy Moretti 
The Wabash Valley has a rich tradition of female artists. 


Working in a variety of media, they’ ve made names for themselves on the local, national and even interna- 
tional scene. 


But three women in particular — Janet Scudder, Amalia Kussner Coudert and Caroline Peddle Ball — are 
recognized as the Wabash Valley’s most famous native daughters. 


“I find it remarkable that three very good artists came from Terre Haute. For these three to come from any 
one city is incredible, but to come from a small city is just remarkable,” said Laurette E. McCarthy, curator 
of American art at the Swope Art Museum. 


Although she is just beginning to research and learn more about the three, McCarthy said she is fascinated 
by their history. 


“J really like their pieces. I find them to be quite stunning,” she said. 


Scudder and Peddle Ball were sculptors, and Kussner Coudert worked in watercolors on miniatures. The 
three worked in this country and in Europe in the latter half of the 19th century. 


McCarthy said Scudder was probably the most famous. Several of her pieces are on display in the Swope 
and various locations throughout town, including the Woman’s Department Club and Rose-Hulman Institute 
of Technology. 


“Of all three, Scudder in the long run had the most impact in American arts. Her reputation has withstood 
the test of time,” McCarthy said. That does not discount the other two, she said, it just means Scudder’s 
name pops up more often in books about American art. 


Scudder began her career here before moving on to Cincinnati, Chicago, Europe and New York. She stud- 
ied under Frederick Mac Monnies but really made a name for herself when she began working with architect 
Stanford White. She designed garden sculpture for some of the great East Coast mansions. 


Helene Steppe of Terre Haute is working on a book about sculptor Peddle Ball and has talked to a niece 
and nephew. 


“They gave me everything that she had saved from her whole life 
— old photos, two diaries from 1895 and 1900, two sketchbooks and a 
huge package of old letters. Unfortunately, we can’t find much of her 
work in existence.” 


Steppe was amazed that Peddle Ball’s family does not have any of 
her works. She worked in bronze, both statues and reliefs. 


“A lot of them are small bronzes of children and I’m sure they are 
sitting on somebody’s fireplace mantel because no one knows much 
about her,” Steppe said. “Her work reflects that she certainly knew 
what would sell. She doesn’t have a big piece in a major museum be- 
cause she supported herself with her work, and she had to have things 
that would have a quick turnover and make money.” 


Some of the work that does exist and some of the materials Steppe 
was given will be on display in the Swope and the Vigo County Pub- 
lic Library throughout March in honor of Women’s History Month. 


After graduating from Terre Haute High School in June 1897, Peddle Ball traveled the world living in Flor- 
ence, Paris and New York. At one point, she had a studio somewhere on South Ninth Street in Terre Haute. 


While in Terre Haute, she began work on a bronze relief of a small child named Lenore Cox. The Swope 
has a plaster of the relief, but Steppe said the relief is nowhere to be found. 


Some information about Peddle Ball was published in a 1990 book about American women sculptors, but 
Steppe said her book will be the only definitive work on Peddle Ball. 


Steppe said while the book will be on her art, it will also focus on her life as a whole, and what kind of 
woman she was. 


“She was eccentric in a lot of ways, and she was driven. That’s what impresses me the most about her is 
that she was so driven. There are times she wouldn’t eat to work. Art was very important in her life, but she 
was also a pacifist. She belonged to a lot of peace movements and was a vegetarian. She was a suffragette 
and was an avid gardener.” 


And she never really spoke of the struggle many artists face, particularly women artists. 


“She was extremely positive. I was extremely surprised to find out that she had a lot of support from many 
people. I’m sure many doors were closed in her face, but that certainly didn’t deter her from doing her work, 
and I have no evidence or stories from her that she had a rough time of it,“ Steppe said. 


Kussner Coudert, also a graduate of Terre Haute High School, began her life and career here in Terre 
Haute but then moved to New York. 


While in Terre Haute she painted china, but she began her miniature career in New York. She painted 
miniatures on ivory of friends, associates and the elite. Some of her work includes miniatures of Edward VII 
and Czar Nicholas II and his family. 


“She kind of became the portraitist to the rich and famous,” McCarthy said. 


Her work was highly acclaimed in America and Europe, but it disappeared for a while because miniatures 
did not remain popular for long, McCarthy said. 


The Swope has two of her pieces, but neither one is on display because the watercolors are extremely sen- 
sitive to light and air. 


The tradition of women artists in the area continues today. About half of the exhibitors at the Wabash Val- 
ley Juried Exhibit at the Swope are women. 


Laura Mason, a watercolorist, who recently had an exhibit in BookNation, said there are many women art- 
ists working in the Wabash Valley, and they face some of the same challenges that Peddle Ball, Scudder and 
Kussner Coudert faced. 


“There just aren’t enough places to show your work around here...It’s frustrating because you have this 
work, and you can’t get it out there,” Mason said. 


Knowing how women artists struggle to find mentors and get their work displayed and appreciated, Mason 
said she can’t imagine what it must have been like for these three women to achieve the acclaim they did in 
their lifetime. 


Although she has not had an opportunity to study much of their work or history, Mason believes it’s impor- 
tant to be a student of the past, particularly for women. 


“I think it’s important that they know what their sisters were doing. It helps you know your place in 
things,” she said. 


Andrea Ondish, programs and exhibitions coordinator at the Swope and an artist in her own right, said she 
enjoys learning from her predecessors — not so much for the work they did, but for the lives they lived. 


“I like to know about what they did with their lives. It’s not so much about techniques as it is compar- 
ing how they lived and survived to what we have to do today. It’s comforting to know that they made it and 
survived.” 
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Major role players during ‘The Progressive Era’ 
Vigo County women played important role in helping others 


By Dorothy W. Jerse 


Many different labels are being affixed to the 20th century as it comes to a close. One of these is “The Cen- 
tury of Women” in recognition of women finally achieving full U.S. citizenship by gaining the right to vote 
and a wider choice of lifestyles and occupations. 


Since the 19th Constitutional Amendment of 1920, women have achieved what was once thought impos- 
sible. 


Yet, it is important to look back and learn what a difference women made in Vigo County life during the 
first two decades of the century, a period sometimes labeled “the progressive era.” 


At that time most charity was private, not public. Although the county did provide for the Poor Farm and 
township trustees gave poor relief, if wasn’t until the Great Depression of the 1930s that the federal govern- 
ment joined private and local charitable efforts. 

Vigo County women played a major role in these efforts, too numerous to recount in one report. A sam- 
pling follows: 


Terre Haute Social Settlement 
The Terre Haute Social Settlement, organized in 1896, served many of the residents of the river district. 
It was located in an old residence at First and Cherry streets. By1900, Eliza B. Warren, Terre Haute’s Jane 
Adams, became “The Angel of the Poor” to lead in the settlement work. Her success in helping others less 
fortunate led to the naming of Warren Elementary School in her honor. 


Flora Gulick Boys Club 


Flora Gilman Gulick was a woman who also made a difference early in the century. Ahead of her time, she 
was one of the first women to be employed in the U.S. Post Office in Terre Haute. 


It was at her work there that she became acquainted with the young boys who sold newspapers on the 
streets of the city. Realizing that these boys were not attending school and not learning to read and write, she 
gave them that opportunity. 


She founded the Flora Gulick Boys Club in 1908 with a group of five boys who met in the evenings for 
training and socialization. This was the beginning of the Terre Haute Boys Club. 


Day Nurseries 


Families were large, and wages were small for working women. A group of women met the need for a 
place for young children to stay under supervision while their mothers worked outside their homes. 


The Colored Day Nursery Association was formed under the leadership of Melissa Bishop in 1908. A 
house in the 1400 block of South 13th Street was rented , and a matron hired to care for the children. Fifty- 
eight years later, the association became the Southside Day Nursery. 


On the north side of the city, the Terre Haute Day Nursery had been in operation since 1893. The women 
of the Centenary Methodist Church, who organized the association, were joined by other local church women 
in the operation of the facility. 


Social Hygiene Campaign 


Another outstanding accomplishment by a number of women of this period was the Terre Haute Social 
Hygiene Campaign. A report by Stella Courtright Stimson, president of the Terre Haute Florence Crittenton 
Board, described the project in the July 20, 1912, issue of The Survey published by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. 


Eliza B Warren, Emma B. Moore, YWCA secretary; Rhoda Welding, Society for Organizing Charities 
secretary; A. Jeanette Smith, superintendent of the Crittenton Home; and Inez Van Cleave, city court matron, 
considered the most serious social problems and asked the members of the Vigo County Medical Society to 
approve a social hygiene movement in Terre Haute. 


These women met with the physicians to discuss a program of sex hygiene. Demonstrating the necessity 
and deciding on the means of instruction were assigned to the physicians. The women, one of whom was 
high school teacher Rebecca Torner, were asked to deal with considering the possibility of success for the 
campaign and the progress in public sentiment. 


A Citizen’s Committee was formed with representatives from the Society for Organizing Charities, Crit- 
tenton Mission, Vigo County Medical Society, YWCA, Council of Jewish Women, Social Settlement, Light 
House Mission, Civic League, Boy’s Federated Club, Men’s Club of the Episcopal Church, Congregational 
Church Club, YMCA, Board of Children’s Guardians, Ministerial Association and the Women’s Council. 


Members were found to hold widely different views concerning vice districts and venereal diseases. To 
resolve some of these differences, the committee invited Dr. Winfield Scott Hall of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical College to Terre Haute to “appeal to all that which is noble and best in man and woman.” 
The Women’s Council, a federation of about 30 women’s clubs, underwrote the expenses of Hall’s visit. 


He made 17 speeches in three days, the heaviest schedule ever assigned him. The meetings were well 
attended, and the newspapers carried accounts of his message to be read by Terre Hauteans and readers in 
neighboring towns. 


As a result, social hygiene education was made available through parent teacher clubs and social centers of 
the schools, at the YMCA and YWCA, at Indiana State Normal School and through social service commit- 
tees of existing organizations. 


After reports of this successful project were given at four state conferences in Indianapolis, requests came 
to Terre Haute from all over the state for additional information. 


In 1912, just one year after the original meeting of social workers and physicians, the Church Federation 
led in the organization of a Vice and Social Service Commission. This commission of 32 members, includ- 
ing a member of the City Council, set up six lines of investigation: (1) laws — state and city, (2) enforcement, 
(3) lists of immoral houses and inmates, (4) lists of property owners, (5) sources of supplies, and (6) the best 
means of education. 


History tells us that this campaign was not a cure all for what seems like a never ending problem, but that 
Is was remarkably successful for its time. 


Terre Haute Home for Aged Women 


In 1915, relatives of men connected with drug store businesses 
organized to meet another community need — a home for aged 
women. They named their group “Women’s Organization Retail 
Druggists” (WORD). 


By the fall of 1916, they had secured a house at the corner of 
Wabash and Home avenues and opened the “Terre Haute Home 
for Aged Women.” The home functioned and grew through the 
hard work of the members, who held public benefits and solicited 
help from merchants and individuals. 


a 
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Crawford Fairbanks, prominent local businessman, became interested in the effort in 1920 and deeded 
property to the group, which became the Clara Fairbanks Home for Aged Women Association. This led to 
his gift of a new large facility at Seventh Street and Eighth Avenue. 


Public Health Nursing Association 


A number of local women are also credited with the founding 
of the Public Health Nursing Association, forerunner of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association of the Wabash Valley Inc. In 1916 Lillian 
Rose, president of the Vigo County Graduate Nurses Association 
and nurse for Metropolitan Life Insurance policyholders, presented 
the need for this service at a meeting of the Terre Haute Council of 
Women’s Clubs. 


After study and a mass meeting featuring Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., executive secretary of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, the association was organized. 


Terre Haute was the third city in Indiana to have this type of 
service. 
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Terre Hautean blazed the trail 
Not your typical journalist - 


Reporter known for tackling tough assignments 


By Elizabeth Robbins 
Before the syndicated columnists Anna Quindlen and Ellen Goodman, there was Susan W. Ball. 


In fact, Ball was quite atypical, blazing a journalistic trail during the Victorian era, when few women were 
allowed as newspaper columnists. By harnessing her tremendous intellect and wit, she tackled some of the 
most important issues of her day, becoming as one of her obituaries proclaimed, “...one of the first women 
writers on the regular staff of a daily paper in the United States.” 


Born in Terre Haute on Nov. 27, 1851, Susan Williams Ball was the daughter of Julia Creighton and Wil- 
liam J. Ball. She was baptized at St. Stephen’s Episopal Church, where she would remain an active member 
throughout her life. 


In 1869, she graduated from Terre Haute High School and after one year at Vassar College, returned home. 
Although the time between her formal education and her first known job (which is documented in the 1887 
Terre Haute City Directory) reveals a gap of nearly 17 years, Susan Ball was active in local clubs and lived, 
at least part of this time, with her brothers in a house on South Fifth Street. 


After a brief stint as a clerk for the United States Revenue Office in the late 1880s, she sought out a more 
permanent career. Yet instead of choosing a profession that would have been considered a natural extension 
of “women’s work” (such as teaching ), she chose to take advantage of the opportunity offered to her by her 
two brothers. . 


Ball’s brothers, William C. and Spencer F. Ball, who owned the Terre Haute Gazette, offered her a position 
as society editor at their paper — a rare opportunity for women at that time. She flourished at her new post, 
and after a number of years there, she signed on with The Saturday Spectator in 1904. 


It was with the Spectator that she would write her noteworthy and sometimes controversial column, 
“Woman’s World.” 


Took on tough topics 


Hardly a shrinking violet, Ball used her column to expand her analysis of the world by commenting on 
such inflammatory topics as war, education and woman suffrage. An early supporter of suffrage, she was 
swayed by Susan B. Anthony’s slogan that the only people who weren’t allowed to vote were women, chil- 
dren and idiots. 


“This,” she asserted, “stirred up all the fight in me, and I advocated anything to get out of the idiot class.” 


Regularly in her columns, she agitated not only for suffrage but also women’s rights, viewing women as 
strong, independent individuals capable of living their lives on an equal basis with men. 


Ball took it upon herself to educate others, especially men, on how they should act toward these new 
women of equality. 


“Let me urge you men,” she intoned, “never to speak of a woman as a ‘lady’ if you do not wish to be dis- 
Credited and classed as an old fogy who is so behind the time as to hold that the term ‘lady’ is complimentary 
in denoting refinement, gentleness. Females now wish to be regarded as strong, virile and self-contained and 
able to stand alone without the assistance of a mere man.” 

Although Ball wrote on provoking topics and remained unmarried throughout her life, she did not incur the 


label of unsexed Amazon woman as many other suffrage leaders did. This could be credited in part to her 
constant involvement in Terre Haute activities and organizations. She was a member of several local clubs, 
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including the Decorative Arts Society, in which she served as recording secretary in 1884. 


Ball imbued the club’s minutes with humor and insight, a style of writing which would later earmark her 
newspaper columns. 


The Decorative Arts Society primarily consisted of middle-class women who met twice a month in order to 
develop their domestic arts and to create handicrafts to decorate their homes. Their meetings, although cer- 
tainly social, took on a more intellectual air as they discussed the history and dynamics of various art forms. 
However, they ended the strain of the meeting with refreshments and the company of men. 


“The afternoon,” Ball writes, “being spent in the contemplation of abstruse subjects, such as a bevy of 
ladies always engage in, (and) in plying their busy needles they find it quite a rest to their brains to have the 
gentlemen present at supper, with whome (sic) they can converse on some light (and) sprightly topic(.) It aids 
digestion by forcing the ladies to relax that mental strain necessary in pursuing a learned discussions (sic).” 


Anyone who has ever sat through the boring recitation of the minutes from a previous meeting can certain- 
ly appreciate the levity and intelligence that was behind everything she did. 


Despite her humorous side, Ball never lost sight of one of her lifetime goals, the active participation of 
women in the civil service. Commenting on the smooth operation of the Decorative Arts Society, Ball noted 
that, “...the machinery of this organization being kept in such perfect running order that not a jar is ever 
felt. It is truly typical of the quiet (and) orderly manner in which women will manage things when they have 
charge at the helm of government.” 


She wrote this in 1884, which was 36 years before women would be granted the right to vote. 


Shared personal experiences 


Although diligent in her push for universal suffrage, Ball covered a wide range of topics in her column 
besides politics, from etiquette to advertising. She was not beyond writing scathing articles attacking the 
wealthy and the famous when it was warranted. 


Under the headline “A Just Rebuke,” Ball chastised the wife of famous Chicago entrepreneur Marshall 
Field, who was removed from a theatre for loud inappropriate behavior, declaring that, “people of great 
wealth sometimes regard themselves as sort of royalty, divinely anointed, privileged to not regard the ameni- 
ties of life like the common herd.” 


Yet, it was not the wealthy alone that she targeted. 


Unafraid of incurring the wrath of wealthy advertisers, she also sought to debunk the *miracle cure” po- 
tions and ointments that were popular during this time period when the government did not heavily regulate 
pharmaceutical products. 


“They (advertisers) perjure themselves and troll innocent victims on to spending their money on these sure 
cures. One part of the advertisements is absolutely true — the describing of symptoms. These are vividly 
depicted, the ready pen, never omitting even the slightest symptom. And each sufferer really believes he is 
the only one who ever experienced such a malady.” 


In her weekly columns, Ball shared her personal experiences, observations and opinions with her readers. 
She wrote diligently until 1918 when she retired to seek radium treatments in Chicago for a long-term illness. 


Even as Ball used her vitriolic wit against those who acted unjustly, her writing also had a more aesthetic 
side. Ball was a skilled writer, and her writing was colored with poetic phrases and touching anecdotes. 


“When you stand at the bedside of the dying,” she wrote, “after every effort known to skill and science has 
proven futile, the loneliness of a human life makes one tremble with pity for humanity, all of whom must go 
in the same way. We come into the world alone and must go out alone. As frightful as is a great catastrophe 
when hundreds perish together there is something lacking of the loneliness of a single soul bidding farewell 
to all that is dear.” 


When Ball died on Aug. 18, 1921, from a long illness, she certainly did not die alone. Terre Haute news- 
papers heralded her life on the front page asserting that, “She was not only beloved by those who knew her 
personally, but also by those who had come to know her through her writings and loved her because of their 
elegance and sincerity.” 


Her contribution to Terre Haute both through her column and her community work would be remembered 
and missed. 


“A noble woman,” lamented a local paper, “has gone to her reward and her works live after her.” 
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Friends begin Woman’s Reading Club 


By Gary W. Daily 
Writing 10 years after the event, Mrs. R. S. Tennant of Terre Haute reported in 1889 that she and four 
friends had “resolved to have a Club of our own even if no one else would join.” 


The club they founded on Dec. 27, 1879, was given the name “Woman’s Reading Club.” Their first meet- 
ing brought together these five friends along with a friend each invited, a total of 10 in all. The Woman’s 
Reading Club was born on this day and remained in existence for nearly 40 years. 


Reading clubs such as this were a part of a quiet revolution taking place across the United States. Women 
were forming such clubs in sleepy hamlets as well as bustling metropolitan areas. 


New York City was the birthplace of Sorosis in 1868. This was an organization founded by the famous 
journalist, Jennie June Croly. Sorosis was originally made up of career women, but it rapidly grew into an 
association of small communities of women from all walks of life. In 1889, it took on a new name, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs (GF WC). The GFWC grew steadily, claiming a collective membership 
of 1 million on the eve of World War I. In regard to this zeal for creating women’s groups, it is important 
to recall that women’s organizations through much of the 19th century were appendages to institutions and 
groups founded and controlled by men, church groups and “ladies auxiliaries” to male lodges or fraternal or- 
ders being prime examples. A woman’s “Club of our own,” in the 19th century, not unlike Virginia Woolf's 
1920s feminist bid for “A Room of One’s Own,” could and would be termed revolutionary and dangerous. 


Two examples of concerns about the radical nature of the club movement were worth noting. In May 
1905, ex-President of the United States, Grover Cleveland had this to say in the pages of the Ladies Home 
Journal: ”I am Persuaded that There are Woman’s Clubs Whose Objects and Intents are Not Only Harmful, 
But Harmful in a Way that Directly Menaces the Integrity of Our Home.” 


Following this scare headline, Cleveland writes of his fears regarding the “club habit” and concludes “that 
the best and safest club for a woman to patronize is her home...” 


Three years after Cleveland’s dour warnings, The Ladies Home Journal published an editorial in favor 
of what they termed “The Sane Woman’s Club.” It turns out the editors felt that sanity resided in women 
keeping their social efforts and intellectual interests close to home. The Journal recommended to clubs the 
beautification of their villages and “making their homes more attractive.” 


“Of what value,” the editorial goes on, “are...papers on Egyptian art, medieval literature and what not...” 
The catch-all “what not” is a nice touch, canvassing as well as diminishing any and all subjects these clubs 
might choose to read and study. 


But as we have seen from the figures indicating the steep growth path of the GF WC, the “club habit” was 
at lose in the land. Could editorials and the grave concerns of ex-presidents block the study of the tomb art 
of the Ramses II dynasty, serve to curb the curiosity of Mrs. Tennant and her reading community? Just what 
was the Woman’s Reading Club reading and studying? And just as importantly, why and with what effects? 


To propose answers to these intriguing questions, one must examine the records of the Woman’s Reading 
Club in the Vigo County Public Library Community Archives. The documents which miraculously have 
been saved, are tantalizing in their content, frustrating in what they cannot tell us definitively, and inspiring 
in the thrust of the story which can be gleaned from these century old sources. 


Approached with empathy and imagination, these sources and the part of women’s lives they help to il- 
luminate, are very much what women’s history is all about. 


Nearly 40 years of Woman’s Reading Club pamphlets containing the year’s schedule of work to be done 
are available to the researcher. Using the 1881-82 program as representative, try to imagine the members 
reading, researching and presenting papers on the following: Mrs. Tennant is responsible for information 


and thoughts on the “Origin and Migrations of the Celts.” The “Celts to Roman Invasion” follows, complete 
with sub-categories of: “On the Continent,” “In Britain” and “Customs, Laws and Religion.” A Miss Leora 
Bowyer and a Mrs. Wilson lead the way through these topics. That’s it for the September 10, 1881, meeting, 
the first of the year! 


Eleven more such sessions will take place through Feb. 4, 1882. These will examine the entire course of 
early British history, literature and poetry. Some topics you might want to review yourself from this year’s 
work of the club include: Early Gothic Legends; Roman conflicts with Scots and Picts; Saxon Heptarchy, to 
691; Legends of Arthur; Early Saxon Writers to 1066 (including Venerable Bede and John Scotus); Geoffrey 
Chaucer; Old English Ballads; and Blind Harry, surely everyone’s favorite Early Scotch Poet. 


It is a formidable curriculum is it not, this “what not”? So formidable that it is easy to defensively poke fun 
at it. (Note my snide aside on Blind Harry above). And later, critics of the club movement would harp on 
women “meeting just for the sake of meeting” and usually without evidence, generalize about the simple and 
remedial nature of their research and reports. 


But why should we assume that these women were not serious about their studies? What they shared was 
a certain amount of leisure time and the desire to do something they deemed important with that time. The 
Constitution of the Woman’s Reading club is often included in the pages of these programs and it states in 
a preamble the following purposes and goals of the club: “We, the undersigned, having long felt the neces- 
sity of something to stimulate us to a more systematic and thorough course of study and feeling that a mutual 
benefit will be gained by united effort, have decided to organize a Reading Club.” 


This is a forthright statement that expresses a felt need and a plan through which that need can be met. 
Putting this in a formal constitution also speaks to the earnestness of their group’s quest. The constitution, 
their announced meetings, the yearly program books they printed, all speak to issues of legitimacy, solidarity 
and, somewhat obliquely, a readiness to enter the public sphere. 


What is missing from these formal club documents are the individual members’ stories of pride and satis- 
faction, which we can assume accompanied the pursuit of their work. 


We have seen that The Ladies Home Journal saw little that was valuable in the work taken up in clubs such 
as Terre Haute’s Woman’s Reading Club. Then, as today, much emphasis was put on the “practical” and 
the “vocational” in education. But who can doubt that these women earned and enjoyed the understandings 
which come from the study of history, the insights afforded through the reading and study of the arts? 


Finally, it is fair to conclude that the women of this club challenged at least two deeply held prejudices in 
American society when they chose to have “a club of their own.” 


Hopefully, they put to rest in their own minds, the idea that serious intellectual endeavors are the sole do- 
main of men. 


And more concretely, they organized and gathered together in each other’s homes, as well as in public 
spaces, demonstrating to themselves and the community in which they lived that women need not live a soli- 
tary existence in the home or merely serve as the smaller part of a male institution or organization. 


Women such as these deserve a place in history books as well as recognition during Women’s History 
Month. 
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Saluting the YWCA 
Nurturing atmosphere signature of YWCA 


By Susan Dehler 


March is Women’s History Month and this year our community pays tribute to the YWCA of Terre Haute, 
which is celebrating its 100th anniversary in 2002. 


In the past, traditional history ignored women if they were not a part of the political or economic arena. 
But the study of women’s lives can reveal much about our society and culture. With this growing awareness 
comes the understanding that women have shaped and influenced their communities. As they moved from 
the private sphere of domestic life to the public sphere, women became potent forces in their communities. 


In February 1902, the Terre Haute Young Women’s Christian Association was organized “to advance the 
physical, social, intellectual, moral, and spiritual interests of young women.” The organization’s nonsectarian 
Christian philosophy originated in England in 1855 when the first YWCA was established. 


The first association actually grew out of two groups (one a Prayer Union and the other a home for young 
women) which merged in 1877. 


By the turn of the century, hundreds of YWCAs were established in the United Sates to promote assistance 
to women “who are dependent on their own exertions for support.” 


Early YWCA groups were actually responding to the social concerns created by the Industrial Revolution. 


More women were entering the workforce and were confronted with the problems of urban life. The Terre 
Haute YWCA, mirroring others operating throughout the country, provided inexpensive shelter and meals 
and sponsored social and educational activities for women of the community. 


Mrs. Joseph S. Jenckes was the first president of the Terre Haute YWCA, for which a house at 664 Ohio 
St. was leased. Hot lunches were served to working girls but the home could only accommodate five perma- 
nent residents. It was soon apparent that facilities were inadequate to satisfy the community’s needs. 


Significantly, the first campaign to raise funds for a new and larger building originated with the “business 
girls themselves when they made a canvass among self-supporting women only and raised $750.” A com- 
munity-wide campaign soon followed with the YWCA’s second president I. H.C. Royse and her husband 
directing much of the effort. 


The favorable response to such a campaign reveals the impact this institution had on the community. The 
newspaper articles which chronicled the local fund-raising best illustrate the community’s paternalism and 
concern for the working woman: “Out of the influence of the home life and the school, the temptations are 
more dangerous, and are multiplied by hundreds, and the YWCA proposes to be both home and school to 
these young women. The work is a noble one and most important. Upon its success rests the future of this 
republic.” 


On June 4, 1908, the cornerstone for the new building was laid at 121 N. Seventh St. Royse envisioned the 
YWCA as “not only a home for women, but a social center.” A social lobby was planned for the third floor 
“where the girls may congregate to read, sew or be sociable.” 


With a new building, the YWCA was able to meet a variety of needs. Religious Work Department held 
vesper hours and Bible classes. The Educational Department conducted courses in “Correct Serving, Theory 
and Practice” and “Cookery, Housemaid’s Special Course.” Domestic Arts courses focused on millinery, 
sewing and embroidery. And, the Physical Training Department offered “gymnasium, floor work, basketball 
and swimming.” 


The Extension and Industrial! Department was an outreach program that brought services to working 
women at their place of employment. 


Meetings were conducted in factories, such as the Columbian Enameling and Stamping Works where 
nearly 300 women were employed. Topics included a variety of subjects from story reading to demonstra- 
tions in sandwich making. 


Although the early YWCA focused on working women, the organization has adapted to the changing needs 
of women in general throughout the years. A second financial campaign brought the YWCA to its current 
location in Fairbanks Park in 1976, allowing the organization to expand its services. 


A swimming pool, gymnasium and fitness center were then added during two additions in the 1990s to 
meet the needs of women and their families. 


Today, the variety of recreational, educational and support services the YWCA provides continues to 
uphold its founder’s desires to nurture the physical, mental and spiritual aspects of women from all back- 
grounds. 
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Designing woman 
Field dominated by men doesn’t deter drive to excel as architect 


By Edward K. Spann 


Juliet Peddle, descended from pioneers who helped settle Terre Haute, was, herself a pioneer in helping to 
open a profession for other women. Juliet chose architecture, becoming one of the first women in the coun- 
try and the first in Indiana to be formally licensed to practice the trade. 


By 1951, she could say that thanks to pioneers such as herself and others, there was then “hardly a field of 
human endeavor to which there are not a few women working.” 


Born in 1899 into a prominent family with roots deep in Terre Haute’s past, Juliet Peddle was the daughter 
of Alice Oney and John Peddle. Her grandfather, Charles Peddle, was an associate of Chauncey Rose and a 
founder of Rose Polytechnic Institute, now Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology. Her father was a profes- 
sor of drawing and design at Rose and, for a short time in the late 1920s, was its acting president. 


Juliet Peddle’s future might have been far different if, in the year of her birth, her infant brother had not 
died. The Peddles had a third child, another girl, and so the elder Juliet became John Peddle’s surrogate son 
to whom he devoted much attention. 


The Peddles also gave much attention to Juliet’s education, sending her to the King Classical School, a 
preparatory school in Terre Haute, and then to the University of Michigan where she majored in architecture, 
one of her father’s interests. In 1922, she graduated into a field dominated by men. 


Records indicate that in 1920, there were only about 50 licensed female architects in the country. In 1923, 
of 510 architects in Chicago, only two were women. When Juliet received her license to practice architecture 
in Illinois in 1926, she became one of seven in the entire state. 


Although she acquired work experience with a large Chicago firm (Perkins, Fellow and Hamilton), she left 
her job to embark on an adventure that every educated woman was expected to take — a trip to Europe. In 
1926, she visited England, France and Italy and made sketches of important buildings, expanding her knowl- 
edge of design. 


When she returned to Chicago, she found a job with the firm of Edwin H. Clark and began to settle into 
the life of a professional woman. Juliet was treated differently from the men in the firm, which often left 
her uncomfortable, but she had the opportunity to learn the basics of the architect’s trade. She helped form 
the Chicago Woman’s Architecture Club, the first such organization in the nation, and eventually edited its 
occasional publication, The Architrave. Her home during this period was the Three Arts Club, residence for 
artistic women. 


Although Juliet had found her professional niche in Chicago, her hopes came tumbling down when the 
Great Depression struck and she lost her job, as did thousands of other architects. Although she found occa- 
sional work over the next few years, Juliet returned to Terre Haute in 1935, rarely to leave the city again. By 
that time her father had died, and she soon became head of what was left of the family. 


Juliet found work with a local firm, Miller & Yeager, but that job soon ended, and she had to scramble 
again for employment. In 1939, she designed her first house, an interesting rural cottage north of town. The 
next year followed with one of her best houses, which was designed for wealthy businessman Paul Bogart in 
Allendale. 


Although the Bogart House was an impressive achievement, Juliet spent a good part of her time designing 
smaller houses for the rural poor. Working for the Vigo County Housing Authority, Juliet drafted 10 differ- 
ent plans for houses to cost $2,000 and $2,500, which were to be rented or sold to low-income families in 
the countryside around Terre Haute. A few of these houses were actually built, with more than 50 others 
being considered for future construction, but the project was dropped because of the United States’ entry into 
World War II. 


During the war, Juliet’s business was virtually wiped out, forcing her back to a series of temporary jobs do- 
ing design work for others. It was not until 1946 that she felt able to open her office again. By then she was 
47, not the best of ages to start again, but with her usual determination she eventually succeeded. Much of 
her work over the next years involved the remodeling of existing buildings, often complex tasks. 


She had four different contracts with the Congregational Church in downtown Terre Haute, including the 
remodeling of its tower. In the 1950s, she planned the remodeling of the Best movie theater into the present 
Community Theater, much of her work being internal. During the late 1940s, she did several remodeling 
jobs at Rose-Poly, one including some extensive changes on the large main building. Perhaps her most inter- 
esting job was an extensive remodeling of Lincoln Elementary School into what is now Franklin School. 


Reworking existing structures, provided much of Juliet’s income, but she also designed a number of new 
buildings. In 1956, she did what was then called the “Medicenter,” a clinic building for a group of physi- 
cians that won some national attention as an efficient way to provide medical care for the suburbs. Three 
years later, she designed Crawford School, giving it a modern look that fit comfortably into a traditional 
neighborhood. In the early 1970s, she provided the plan for the Social Security Building in Meadows Cen- 
ter, giving it a less distinguished design, but one which has also held up well. 


Much of her work involved private homes for the affluent. Here, she had a reputation for designing solid 
structures intended to meet the needs and tastes of their occupants. Although most of her designs were quite 
conventional, she gave each house a distinctive look. In Deming Woods, for instance, she designed two 
houses for people of distinctly different personalities. One was designed for owners who collected pew- 
terware; it was a comfortable brick colonial. The other was for a much brasher personality; it had a rugged 
exterior of stone. 


Juliet kept her architect’s office open until 1973, when she was 74. It was often a hard life. She was a one- 
woman firm, accomplishing almost all the design and inspection work herself and competing with large firms 
that got most of the lucrative business. The work was often demanding, but she seems never to have failed 
to complete a job that she had taken on. This was the case during years when she was also obliged to be the 
head of her family, taking care of an aging mother and a less-than-competent sister. 


Even with her professional and family work, she also managed to have something of a second career as 
a historian of buildings. She became what she called a “collector” of old structures, a hunter of interesting 
specimens of Terre Haute construction. Fascinated with Terre Haute’s past, she decided to draw a series 
of buildings as they had looked during their heyday, not as they appeared with later alterations. This often 
involved considerable research. The result was a series of skillful drawings that are now highly treasured for 
their artistic as well as historical value. 


She also founded and edited for 25 years Leaves of Thyme, the then-monthly newsletter of the Vigo 
County Historical Society, making approximately 200 issues a mine of information about the local past. 


Juliet’s interest in history also became an interest in Terre Haute’s changing present. In the late 1950s, she 
began to notice that the city was changing rapidly. Some of the changes involved new construction, but it 
was more the demolition of buildings that caught her eye. She began to take photographs of buildings before 
they were destroyed and as they were being reduced to dust. In 1959, the Union Railroad Station had lost its 
“reason for being” in a changing world and was demolished. In the same year, the old Opera House build- 
ing (where Peddle had her office) was razed — a major work of destruction that anticipated the demolition of 
much of the rest of downtown in the years which followed. Throughout the 1960s, Juliet was there with her 
camera, producing a collection of slides that documented the disappearance of the city that she had known. 
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Juliet remained active through most of the 1970s, but in the middle of the decade her health began to fail. 
In 1979, she died of pneumonia, having waited too long to consult a physician — she had not wanted to bother 
him. Like many senior citizens, she outlived most of her friends and only 30 people attended her funeral. 
Later, no one apparently noticed a mistake on her gravestone, which put her birth date 10 years earlier than it 
was. Yet, there was also a widespread recognition of her contributions to her home community, and so she 
was commemorated when a new apartment house complex for senior citizens was erected. 


“Juliet Peddie Park” on 25th Street survives to mark her importance to Terre Haute as an architect, histo- 
rian and conscientious citizen. 
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Juliet Peddle paved way for other women in architecture 


By Barbara Carney 


March is Women’s History Month. Selecting just one woman to honor is difficult, but there is a particular 
local individual who has made an impact both in and beyond her community. One of the first female archi- 
tects in the state of Indiana, Juliet Peddle’s roots go back to Terre Haute’s earliest days. Her great-great- 
grandfather Joseph Richardson came from western New York and settled in the Wabash Valley in 1816. 
“The Story of a Hoosier Immigration,” a book by Mary Elizabeth Peddle, is an account of the family’s trip 
by flatboat. Juliet illustrated the book, which was published in 1939. 


Juliet Peddle was born June 7, 1899, to John and Alice Elliott Oney Peddle in the home they had built on 
Gilbert Avenue in the Collett Park district. She grew up in Terre Haute, where her father was a professor of 
machine design at Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


After receiving a degree in architecture from the University of Michigan, she studied art in Europe and at 
the Chicago Institute of Art. Peddle then returned to Terre Haute to work with the Miller & Yeager architec- 
tural firm. In 1927, she helped arrange an exhibit, “Women in Architecture” for the first Women’s World’s 
Fair. During the 1940s, Miss Peddle was employed at Commercial Solvents Corp. where she designed their 
animal research building. 


Juliet’s accomplishments include the design of the Medicenter, (now C.H. Garmong & Son architectural 
firm), at 3050 E. Poplar St., the former Social Security office in The Meadows shopping center and the for- 
mer Crawford Elementary School on South Fifth Street, as well as private residences. 


A devoted and active member of the Vigo County Historical Society, Juliet Peddle was largely responsible 
for the beginnings of the Society’s newsletter, “Leaves of Thyme” in 1949. She edited the publication for 
29 years. Peddle strongly believed and campaigned for a place where historical materials could be kept and 
made available for research. She worked fervently for the acquisition of a building to house accumulated 
gifts. In fact, a plan that she designed was presented. Juliet worked tirelessly for the Society into the mid- 
1960s. 


Her approximately 60 pencil sketches of pre-Civil War buildings and homes have been recognized for their 
distinctive quality. A set of four has been distributed by Terre Haute Historic Landmarks. Depicted are the 
G.A.R. Memorial Hall, the Preston House, the Herman Hulman home and Asbury Chapel. 


Juliet Peddle died on Sept. 7, 1979. A complex for senior citizens, Juliet Peddle Park on South 25th Street, 
was named in her memory. 


In 1968, a book about the architect and her city was commissioned by the Vigo County Historical Society 
under a $2,500 Indiana Heritage Resources Grant provided by the Indiana Commission for the Humani- 
ties and the Indiana Historical Society. It was written by Harriet M. Caplow, Joyce Lakey Shanks, Edward 
Spann, and Helene Steppe and published in 1988. It is titled “Juliet Peddle of Terre Haute: The Architect, 
The Historian and Her City, 1899-1979.” This is included in the Historical Museum’s library and is an ex- 
cellent source of information about this pioneer architect. A collection of Juliet’s sketches as well as other 
memorabilia are housed in the Museum. 
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Having appeared more than 5,000 times before more than 5 million people, 
Terre Haute native Rose Melville helped pioneer the theater genre 


A star born in the valley 


By Mike McCormick 


For the first two decades of the 20th century, Terre Haute native Rose Melville was among America’s elite 
stage and screen celebrities and the originator of a theater genre. 


Born in the St. Clair House at 202 Wabash Ave. (later known as the Indois Hotel), the youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Jacob and Caroline (Puett) Smock was christened “Rosa Smock.” Brothers Jasper and Alexan- 
der already were emancipated by the time she was born. Soon after she was born, the Rev. Smock, a Baptist 
missionary, moved the family to 403 Willow St. 


Caroline Smock died in 1879 and Rosa’s older sisters — Jose- 
phine, Ida and Maud Smock — adopted “Melville” as a stage name, 
founding “The Melville Sisters Stock Co.,” a theater troupe, while 
Rosa attended St. Mary-of-the-Woods Institute and enrolled at 
Franklin College. 


In summer 1889, Rosa visited her sisters on tour in Zanesville, 
Ohio, and replaced an ailing male actor. Her stage aptitude was 
evident and she joined the Melville Sisters Stock Co. as “Rose 
Melville.” By 1891, Maud had married and moved to Wisconsin. 
Josephine - known on stage as “Pearl Melville”- wed actor Walter 
Baldwin and launched the Baldwin-Melville Theater Co. in Cali- 
fornia. Sisters Ida and Rosa remained together touring the country 
performing “Zeb,” a comedy written by Ida’s husband, Samuel M. 
Young Jr., a Terre Haute native, about a southern Indiana hill- 
billy family. Among the characters in Zeb was “Sis Hopkins,” an 
unsophisticated teenager. The company was managed by Harry 
Hardy, who became Rose’s first husband; however, the marriage 
was short-lived. 


In 1894, composer and playwright Edward Everett Rice booked the two Melville sisters at New York’s 
Garden Theater for $150 a week as “The Two Jays from Indiana.” Ida returned to Terre Haute in 1895 dur- 
ing her father’s last illness and Rose, dubbed “The Artistic Comedienne,” was on her own. 


Eventually, Young assigned all of his rights in “Zeb” and another one of his plays, “Sis Hopkin’s Sister,” 
to Rose. In 1900, playwright Carroll Flemming wrote a three-act musical comedy, “Sis Hopkins,” and it 
became a hit. Sis’ lament, “There ain’t no sense in doin’ nuthin’ for nobody what won’t do nuthin’ for you,” 
was among America’s most-quoted stage lines for at least a decade. Two humor magazines, Sis Hopkins 
and Foolish Humor, capitalized on the character’s popularity and a novel was written based upon the play. A 
“Sis Hopkins’ Doll,” with wired braided pigtails became a collectible. 


On June 12, 1910, Melville wed songwriter Frank Minzey, her co-star on stage. For a few years the 
Minzeys resided in South Bend, where Rose invested in real estate. In 1916, she portrayed Sis on the silent 
screen in “She Came, She Saw, She Conquered” and at least 19 one-reelers: “Leap Year Wooing,” “A Flock 
of Skeletons,” “When Things Go Wrong,” “A Double-Barreled Courtship,” “Almost a Heroine,” “Roman 
and Riot,” “A Lunch Room Legacy,” “An Innocent Vampire,” “A Baby Grand,” “The Dumb Heiress,” “Sis 
the Detective,” “Juggling Justice,” “Her Great Invention,” “A Lucky Mistake,” “Setting the Fashion,” “The 
Wishing Ring,” “The Psychic Phenomena,” “A Double Elopement” and “The Fickle Fiddler’s Finish.” 


The popularity of her films inspired Motion Picture magazine to feature Rose on its May 1916 cover. The 
following year she retired to the Minzeys’ elegant estate, named “Highwood,” overlooking Lake George, 
N.Y. having appeared in the same role more than 5,000 times before more than 5 million people, a record 
believed to be still unmatched in theater history. 


Rose spurned the chance to appear in the 1919 movie, “Sis Hopkins,” serving instead as the adviser to star 
Mabel Normand. Comedienne Judy Canova was Sis in the revamped 1941 “talkie” of Sis Hopkins. 


For 20 years, the Minzeys owned an automobile agency in the Village of Lake George. Rose died Oct. 8, 
1946 at Highwood. Frank died Nov. 12, 1949. They are buried in Buzzard Bay, Mass. Rose’s parents are 
buried in Terre Haute’s Woodlawn Cemetery. 
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Individuals 
Ball, Caroline Peddle, 40-41 
Ball, Susan W., 45-47 
Bauer, Sister Johanna M., 3-4 
Blumberg, Fannie Burgheim, 37-39 
Brown, Willa, 27-28 
Chappell, Willa Brown (see Willa Brown) 
Church, Ellen, 7-8, 25-26 
Coudert, Amalia Kussner(see Amalia Kussner) 
DeVaney, Grace, 2 
Guerin, Mother Theodore, 5-6 
Gulick, Flora, 1, 42 
Harper, Ida Husted, 8-9, 16-18 
Jenckes, Virginia E., 21-22 
King, Bertha Pratt, 34-36 
Kussner, Amalia, 19-20, 40-41 
Lambert, Julia, 6-7 
Lena, 10-11 
Marshall, Ellen Church (see Ellen Church) 
Melville, Rose, 56-57 
Peddle, Juliet, 5, 52-54, 55 
Scudder, Janet, 40-41 
Shackelford, Jane Dabney, 3, 23-24 
Torner, Rebecca, 2 


Women working together 
Day Nurseries, 42 
Decorative Art Society, 12-13 
Public Health Nursing Association, 44 
Social Hygiene Campaign, 43 
Terre Haute Home for Aged Women, 43-44 
Terre Haute Social Settlement, 42 
Woman’s Department Club, 14-15 
Woman's Reading Club, 48-49 
Women in World War II, 31-33 
Y. W. C. A., 13-14, 50-51 
Young Woman’s Club, 29-30 
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